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Pebbles 


He—Let’s kiss and make up. 


She—If you’re careful I won’t have to. 


—Gargoyle. 


Bob—You look sweet enough to eat. 
Gert—I do eat. Where shall we go?— 
Orange Peel. 


Jim—Tom! Lend me a dollar and I'll 
be eternally indebted to you. 

Tom—That’s what I’m afraid of.—Yale 
Record. 


Judge—Where were your supporters in 
this crime? 

Prisoner—I had them on, Judge.—Stan- 
ford Chaparral. 


Neighbor—How is your garden getting 
on, professor? 

Professor—Horticulturally it’s very 
poor; biologically it’s a dream.—London 
Mail. 


Wife—How nice it would be if all things 
in this world would work in harmony! 

Hub—Wouldn’t it, tho? For instance, if 
coal would go up and down with the ther- 
mometer !—Boston Transcript. 


She is the greatest stickler for politeness. 
Why, she won’t even have a compass in 
the house. 

Why not? ’ 

Because it points—Tar Baby. 


Teacher—Now, Tom, hold your head up 
and your shoulders back—you’d like to 
have a fine carriage when you’re a man, 
wouldn’t you? 

Tom (doubtfully)—Well, I’d rather 
have an aeroplane.—Sydney Bulletin. 


“How does your husband regard you,” 
asked Mrs. A: . “as a necessity or a 
luxury?” 

“Well,” said Mrs. B “it all depends, 
my dear. When I am asking for a new 
dress, I am a luxury. When I’m cooking 
his dinner, I’m a_ necessity.”—Ladies’ 
Home Journal. 








“The palmist has just told me that my 
wife would be married twice and that her 
second husband would be a very rich and 
handsome man.’ 

“Well, that’s nothing to worry about!” 
chaffed ‘the other man. “After all, what 
happens after you’re dead won’t matter, 
will it?’ 

“That’s not the point,” sobbed Hadkins, 
as he wiped away a tear. “It’s hurt me to 
my heart to think that Maria must have 
been married before and never said a word 
about it to me.”—New York Globe. 


-e Mrs Killifer desired that the picture be 
hung to the right of the door; Mr. Killifer 
wanted it hung to the left. For once the 
husband proved to be the more insistent 
of the two, and Henry, the colored man, 
was summoned to hang the picture ac- 
cording to Mr. Killifer’s order. 

Henry drove in a nail on the left. This 
done, he also drove one in the wall on the 
right. 

“Why are you driving that second nail?” 
asked Mr. Killifer. 

“Why, boss, dat’s to save me de trouble 
of bringin’ de ladder tomorrow when you 
come round to de missus’s way of think- 
in’,” said Henry.—Harper’s. 
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Remarkable Remarks 


SENATOR HarpDING—I am a nut about 
France. 


Mary PicKrorD FAIRBANKS—I am not 
going to write a book. 


“Bucs” Barr—The United States is 
dryer than an undertaker’s eye. 


Rev. R. C. Grtre—Our hymns are Vic- 
torian and our prayers Elizabethan. 


Mrs. VINcENT Astor—Whatever the 
“tyranny of clothes” may be, I do not know 
it. 

JAMES J. CorBETT—No other man than 


Dempsey could have dethroned Jess Wil- 
lard. 


JAMES W. GERARD—Our attitude toward 
Germany should be one of charity, not 
revenge. 


IsHBEL M: Rotu—The New York busi- 
ness man picks his stenographer chiefly for 
her appearance. 


Rev. Joun Roacwu Srratron—The 
anathemas of High Heaven are rightfully 
launched against divorce. 


Rev. Percy BEARMER—The clergy and 
church officers should take the lead in 
organizing Sunday games. 


Ep. Howr—After a woman has looked 
at a man three or four times she notices 
something that should be changed. 


ARTHUR RoBINsON—The football game 
between Yale and Princeton was the sub- 
ject of much speculation in Wall Street 
yesterday. 


Rev. E. S. Synotrr—I have seen the sor- 
rowing men and women after a funeral 
gorging themselves as tho they were eating 
their Christmas dinner. 


THE Lorp BisHop oF WorcESTER—I do 
not know whose future is darker, the coun- 
try which would come into the League of 
Nations and cannot or the country which 
can come in and won't. 


Rev. Fatuer J. H. MacManon—The 
Puritan doctrine of the separation of 
church and state is the logical preparation 
for Bolshevism. Our effort today is to undo 
the effect of the Puritan idea which has 
permeated the country. 


Opening Nights 
The Mandarin. A paranoiac play im- 


ported from Vienna by Herman Bernstein. 
Ingenious but baffling. (Princess Theater.) 


Thy Name Is Woman. Overlook title and 
occasional lurid moments, and you have 
a play of real power. Mary Nash and José 
Ruben do some fine acting as a beautiful 
Spanish girl and a dark and wily Spanish 
Don. (The Playhouse Theater.) 


Heartbreak House, by Bernard Shaw. 
When this play was published by Bren- 
tano’s last year readers enjoyed its wit 
but concluded that it would be impossible 
to stage. But the Theater Guild that gave 
such remarkable productions of “Jane 
Clegg” and “John Ferguson” has over- 
come the difficulties and proved that the 
new Shaw play contains real people as 
well as sharp satire. (Garrick Theater.) 
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PATRICK HENRY, 1736-1799 


Generations of declaim- 
ing schoolboys will 
take care of the ora- 
tor’s memory. But the 
champion of the Ameri- 
can ideal of free speech 























and thought deserves 
his niche in her Hall of 
Fame 

















ROGER WILLIAMS, 1604-1684 
The true Pilgrim para- 
dox—a stern, dogmatie 
apostle of liberty of con- 
science. When Massachu- 
setts could stand no more 
of him, he founded 
Rhode Island, “a shelter 
for persons distressed of 
conscience” 

















“The Hall of Fame for Great Ameri- 
cans,” at New York University, has as 
its purpose the commemoration of dis- 
tinguished Americans from the begin- 
ning of our history until now. There 
are new elections every five years, by 
an electoral body of about a hundred 
prominent men and women. Sixty- 
three of the 150 tablets in the colon- 
nade have been inscribed and dedicated 











MARK TWAIN, 1835-1910 


The ten years since his death make him 
just eligible for this year’s election. 
He has his place by many rights—as a 
great humorist, a student and critic of 
life, a large and humane personality. 
His stories of the Mississippi will be 
looked back upon as possibly the most 
important single contribution to our 
American folk literature, though we 
* are too young a nation now to think 
of ourselves as owning such a literature 


| 
JAMES B. EADS, | 
1820-1887 | 
A pioneer’ en- 
gineer. His great- 
. est work was deep- 
ening the mouth 
of the Mississippi, 
and installing a 
system of jetties so 
arranged that the 
current could 
scour its own 
channel, carrying 
sand out into deep 
water 






































ALICE FREEMAN PALMER, 1855-1903 
The only woman elected in 1920, and 
one of the six women elected since the 
beginning. Mrs. Palmer was best known 
as president of Wellesley College, a 
position she took in 1880, the year after 
she came to Wellesley as a teacher of 
history. Her husband was George Her- 
bert Palmer, of Harvard, thru whom 
she came into connection with the 
Women’s Educational Association of 

Boston. 





AUGUSTUS 

ST. GAUDENS, 

1848-1907 
The foremost 
American sculp- 
tor. Of the 
statues’. by 
which people 
know him best 
this rare thing 
is true — that 
they are at once 
public monu- 
ments and 

works of art 














WILLIAM MORTON, 
1819-1868 
A dentist-surgeon 
who __ discovered 
the anesthetic 
properties of ether, 
using it first under 
the _ picturesque 
name of “letheon.” 
He advanced the 
science of dentis- 
try in other ways, 
by the discovery, 
for instance, of a 
new solder for at- 
taching teeth 
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Is This Good Business? 





A Message from the United States Government to the American People 
By Edwin F. Sweet 


Assistant Secretary of Commerce and Vice-Chairman of the Federal Electric Railways Commission 


Perhaps there is a poster similar to the one below in 
the street cars of your own town: 

Bituminous coal cost the company $3.25 per ton in 1916. 

As a result of eleven consecutive increases the price is now 
$8.43 per ton, an increase of 159 per cent. 


This — and its subsidiaries burn 220,000 tons of coal 
ann 


The yearly coal bill has increased from $371,683 to $1,850,000. 

These interesting facts are presented for the information of 
our patrons. 

It means that the company wants you, the public, to 
listen to reason and probably, itself, is ready to listen 
to reason from you. If you live in New York, Buffalo, 
Denver, St. Louis, Pittsburgh, Des Moines, Spokane, 
the company, or one of them, is in the hands of a re- 
ceiver because either it, or you, the public, has refused 
to be reasonable in the past. 

The electric transportation industry has had hard 
sledding during the last five years. In 1919 its condi- 
tion became so serious as to constitute a national 
problem, and the Federal Government was called upon 
to assist in finding a solution. Sixty-two companies were 
being operated under receiverships, many others were 
on the verge of insolvency. Hundreds of miles of track- 
age had been abandoned. The industry as a whole was 
virtually bankrupt. 

The shrinkage in value of hundreds of millions of 
electric railway securities, largely held by banks and 
insurance companies and 


the land and recommend remedies, spent much time in 
searching out the causes of their troubles, The causes 
were numerous. Most of them could be traced back, 
however, to the fact that the street railways were 
started, not as public utilities devoted to the public 
service, but as private enterprizes for private profit. 

They were overcapitalized. Unearned dividends had 
been paid at the expense of ordinary maintenance. Per- 
nicious manipulation had resulted in over-building into 
unprofitable territory for the promotion of suburban 
real estate speculations. 

In the early days the promoters sought long term 
franchises providing for five cent fares. When they 
got them they congratulated themselves, believing such 
a rate of fare would be permanently profitable. These 
highly-prized franchises came later to be one of the 
principal sources of the traction companies present 
troubles. 

It was as reasonable for the companies to set up the 
nickel as the standard fare all over the nation as it 
would be for a manufacturer to make shoes all of one 
size. In some cities the lines could be operated at a 
profit in normal times for less than a nickel, but in 
others, with high grades and scattered populations, the 
expense of operation would be nearly twice as great. 

“We were all living in a fool’s paradise in the street 
railway business,” one executive told the commission, 

“when we suddenly woke 








in trust funds for persons 
of small means, brought 
widespread distress and 
threatened seriously to em- 
barrass the nation’s finan- 
cial operations, The with- 
drawal of the industry’s 
buying power, ranking 
third in magnitude, seemed 
to place a serious obstacle 
in the way of orderly read- 
justment, unsettling other 
industries dependent upon 
it and threatening unem- 
ployment for hundreds of 
thousands of men. 

The Federal Electric 
Railways Commission, ap- 
pointed by the President in 
the emergency to investi- 
gate the condition of street 
car companies throughout 


The dead leaves fall. 





The years drip down. 





Leaves 
By Rose Henderson 


Pale lilac mist curls soft about the hills, 

The trees are altar fires of red and gold. 

A warm wind stirs the fretted sun-flower frills 
And gentian blooms grown old. 

The air is sweet with clover aftermath, 

The flocking blackbirds call. 

But down the crimson-lighted forest path 


My hearthside blooms with yellow candle light, 
Love bends above my hand with eager lips; 
Friends laugh and music thrills across the night, 
And beauty’s magic-bringing finger-tips 

Caress my brow. Yet, withered and grown brown, 


up—when the war woke us 
up—to find that no busi- 
ness which cannot increase 
its revenues under any 
conditions can live or is 
sound.” 

It was natural, since the 
companies had fought the 
effort of communities in 
normal times to lower the 
contract fare, that these 
same communities should 
vigorously oppose the 
movement of the com- 
panies for higher fares, 
even when it could be 
demonstrated that the ris- 
ing cost of everything the 
companies had to buy 
would make continued sér- 
vice impossible if they 
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“The light here kindled hath 
shone to our whole nation.” — 


William Bradford 
Our Pilgrim Legacy 


By Frederick Houk Law 


Head of the English Department of Stuyvesant 
High School, New York City ~~ 


T may be that a widow’s hat had something to do 

with turning the Pilgrim Fathers on the way to 

Plymouth. In 1608 a number of people from 

Scrooby and Gainsborough in the east of England 
—‘“Separatists” who wished to be independent of the 
Church of England, found opportunity for religious 
freedom in Holland. Those whom we call “The Pil- 
grims” first settled in Amsterdam. One British congre- 
gation that had fled to Amsterdam was in much disor- 
der. Its preacher was Francis Johnson—and Francis 
Johnson, some time before, like many another man, 
had fallen in love with a widow—in this case with a 
widow whose husband had been a hatter—and the 
preacher married the hatter’s widow. At once the con- 
gregation had begun to complain. The lady wore a vel- 
vet hood! She also wore a hat that many thought 
“topish.” When the matter was put to vote it was de- 
cided that the hat was not “topish,” but the lady was 
asked to select more sober headwear. The congregation 
complained that “Many of ye saints were grieved,” 
that the lady used perfume, that she wore gold rings, 
that she made her dresses stiff with whalebone and 
wood. The dusty old record says that when the minis- 
ter’s wife heard all these complaints she became “very 
peert and coppet.” At any rate a great deal of trouble 
had resulted, and the trouble increased when the con- 
gregation moved to Holland. Possibly, among other 
reasons, church dissensions in Amsterdam led the Pil- 
grims to move to Leyden in 1609. Perhaps the fear 
that their children were becoming frivolous, “Getting 
ye raines off their neks, and departing from their par- 
ents,” as the Bradford manuscript says, led them, eleven 
years later, in 1620, to plan the “Mayflower” voyage to 
a land where they would be free to form and to regu- 
late their own lives and the lives of their children, and 
their children’s children, 

Everyone knows the story of how, under good Pastor 
John Robinson, a leader who never set foot on the new 
world, they planned to go either to Guiana or Virginia. 
Having obtained a patent to lands somewhere near the 
Hudson River, and having borrowed over £5,000, they 
sailed in the “Speedwell” from Delfshaven in July, 1620. 
After a stay in England they sailed again, on September 
6, from Plymouth, on the “Mayflower,” the “Speedwell” 
having become unseaworthy. Nearly three months later, 
November 21, after a stormy voyage, they arrived, not 
at the Hudson, but on the coast of Cape Cod. After a 
month of exploration they made the first landing on 
Plymouth Rock, December 21, 1620. It was several 
days later before the entire company disembarked. 

They had no legal rights in Plymouth, for their 
patent was for another region. Therefore, since storm, 
and winter, and bad seamanship had driven them to a 
place where there was no law, they drew up on the 
“Mayflower,” before they landed, one of the most im- 
portant documents in human history, the famous “May- 
flower Compact,” the first written constitution. That 
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This statue by Augustus St. Gaudens is one of our most 
famous memorials to the Pilgrims 


was a great moment in the stuffy cabin of the little, 
tossing “Mayflower,” when forty-one of the 104 people 
on board signed the document that meant the begin- 
ning of American self-government. Some of the com- 
pany were dangerously sick, servants had threatened to 
desert, the sailors were rough and unkind—and winter 
on a bleak, unknown coast was upon them. That old 
document of human rights is worth reading: 


In the name of God, Amen. We whose names are under- 
written, the loyall subjects of our dread Soveraigne Lord 
King James by the grace of God, of Great Britaine, 
Franc, and Ireland king, defender of the faith, etc. Hauing 
undertaken for the glorie of God, and aduancement of the 
christian faith and honour of our king and countrie, a 
voyage to plant the first colonie in the Northerne parts of 
Virginia, Doe by these presents solemnly and mutually 
in the presence of God, and one of anothér; couenant and 
combine ourselues togeather into a ciuill body politick; for 
our better ordering and preseruation and furtherance of 
the ends aforesaid; and by vertue hearof to enacte, con- 
stitute, and frame shuch just and equall lawes, ordinances, 
Acts, constitutions, and offices, from time to time, as shall 
be thought most meete and conuenient for the generall 
good of the Colonie: Unto which we promise all due sub- 
mission and obedience. In witnes whereof. we haue here- 
under subscribed our names at Cap Codd the 11 of 
Nouember [new style, ‘November 21] in the year of the 
raigne of our soueraigne Lord King James of England, 
France, and Ireland the eighteenth and of Scotland the 
fiftie-fourth Anno Domini 1620. 


A curiously wrong belief, a sort of legend, is current 
that the Pilgrims came to America to gain for them- 
selves, and for everyone else who might come later, the 
right to do as one pleases. In fact, people laugh at the 
Pilgrims, saying: “They wanted freedom for them- 
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selves; they wouldn’t give it to others.” What was their 
definition of freedom, and what did they really estab- 
lish in this second English colony in America? Their 
ideals were not different from those of Governor Win- 
throp of Massachusetts Bay, who wrote in 1645: 

There is a two-fold liberty, natural...and civil or fed- 
eral. The first is common to man with beasts and other 
creatures. ... It is a liberty to evil as well as to good. 
... The exercise and maintaining of this liberty makes 
men grow more evil, and in time to be worse than brute 
beasts... . . The other kind of liberty I call civil or fed- 
eral. ... This liberty is the proper end and object of 
authority and cannot subsist without it; and it is a liberty 
to that only which is good, just and honest. This liberty 
you are to stand for, with the hazard of your goods, but 
of your lives, if need be. 

The liberty that the Pilgrims sought was not an ab- 
solute liberty in which men become “worse than brute 
beasts,” but liberty under the law, a liberty that can- 
not subsist without authority, “a liberty to that only 
- which is good, just and honest.” How well it would be 
for the United States today if every immigrant could 
know to the full to what spirit of liberty this country 
was dedicated! Absolute freedom of speech and of 
action were as undreamed of by the Pilgrim Fathers as 
they are by all sane men today. 

Again Governor Winthrop says that America ‘is not 
a place of refuge for “civil and religious freedom” 
but a “place of cohabitation and consortship under a 
due form of government.” 

The very foundation of Pilgrim belief, whether civil 
or religious, was an orderly obedience to government, 
and on that foundation the United States has built all 
its greatness. 

The first Freemen’s Oath given by the Pilgrims, 
made the applicant say: 

I do freely and sincerely acknowledge that I am justly 
and lawfully subject to the government. of the Company, 
and do accordingly submit my person and estate to be pro- 
tected, ordered and governed by the laws and constitutions 
thereof. 

Someone has said that the two great benefits con- 
ferred by the Pilgrims may be summed up in the 
words: “The supremacy of the law, and the impartial 
administration of justice.” 

The Pilgrims built up a type of government founded 
primarily upon individual and local rights under the 
law. They determined the qualifications necessary for 
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franchise. They organized the first town meetings ever 
held in America, every town electing its own officers 
and carrying on its own affairs, subject to the laws of 
the colony as a whole. They drew the towns together in 
common interest, and in 1639 organized a representa- 
tive assembly to which every town sent delegates—the 
germ of our present system of State government. In 
1643 Plymouth Colony drew up with Massachusetts, 
Connecticut and New Haven the first federal union 
ever formed in America, uniting the New England 
colonies in a common bond, under the name “The 
United Colonies of New England,” thus foreshadowing 
that union of States that has given the United States 
all the flexibility of individual rights, local freedom 
and local power, together with all the strength of a 
unified nation. 

So, on the edge of the vast wilderness, in the first 
of the seventeenth century, with disease, savages, small 
numbers and all unknown terrors to daunt them, these 
men, whether inspired by the natural English love for 
freedom, by the example of the governments of Dutch 
cities, or forced by circumstances, prefigured all our 
present town, state and national government. 

In other ways the Pilgrims foreshadowed our na- 
tional greatness. They would allow no one to remain idle, 
and they set an example of the dignity of hard work. 
Their energy, their effort, their making the most com- 
mon and homely work appear manly, with the example 
set by other colonists, led the way to a democratic 
country where idleness, class, rank, pride and ostenta- 
tion are out of place. 

The government that the people of Plymouth estab- 
lished was a good government. It was an honest gov- 
ernment in the interest of the governed. They uniformly 
chose the best men for office, and they allowed no 
one to refuse to serve the common good. Pay for office 
holding, when it was given at all, was small; an office 
holder held his office because he had a sincere desire to 
serve the people. Their government gave justice to all, 
without fear or favor. In 1630 it meted out hanging to 
John Billington, one of the “Mayflower” passengers, 
and one of the forty-one signers of the famous “May- 
flower Compact,” because Billington had killed John 
Newcomer. Equality of rights and equality of respon- 
sibility marked every side of Pilgrim public life. © 

The Pilgrims felt the presence of God in every act 
of life. Waste, flippancy, [Continued on page 314 
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When the Pilgrims went to church women and children were protected by the men, 


carrying blunderbusses for fear of Indians 








What British Labor Wants 





By The Rt. Hon. J. H. Thomas, M. P. 


The head of the British Federation of Railwaymen presents here the last of a series of three articles 
written to explain to the American People the significance of the recent strikes in England and the 
ultimate aim of the Triple Alliance which “makes possible a national strike by which the whole 
life of the country could be brought to a standstill.” Mr. Thomas is one of the foremost leaders 
of the Labor Movement in Great Britain and he is a Labor Party member of the British Parliament 


N my previous articles I have shown how the 

labor movement in Great Britain’ has steadily 

grown until it can claim a membership of six and 

a half million workers, and I have indicated how, 
as its strength increased, so also has increased the leg- 
islation for the betterment of the life and labor of the 
people. There are two most important measures— 
health insurance and unemployment insurance—which 
I have not yet dealt with; but before turning to these 
I propose briefly to indicate the high degree of organi- 
zation which marks the activities of the British labor 
movement at the present moment. 

Twenty-one years ago a General Federation of Trade 
Unions was established with the object of combining 
the various separate unions into one army capable of 
concerted action and possessing a gigantic central fund 
which should be at the service of any individual union 
fighting to maintain its existence or to improve its con- 
dition. There are now over one hundred and thirteen 
different federations embracing over three thousand 
different unions. Among the largest of these federations 
are the General Federation of Trade Unions, the 
Miners’ Federation of Great Britain, Railwaymen’s So- 
cieties, the Transport Workers’ Federation, and the 
Federation of Engineering and Shipbuilding Trades. 
The strength which labor gains in this way is obvious, 
but a still further advance in securing the solidarity of 
workers has been made by the formation of what is 
known as the Triple Alliance composed of Miners’, Rail- 
waymen’s and Transport Workers’ confederations. The 
existence of such a colossal organization as this makes 
possible a national strike by which the 


enforce its just claims is strikingly evidenced by the 
establishment a year or two ago of Joint Industrial 
Councils. These were the outcome of the recommenda- 
tions of a committee appointed to make and consider 
suggestions for securing a permanent improvement in 
the relations between employers and workmen and to 
recommend means by which industrial conditions af- 
fecting the relations of employers and workmen might 
be systematically reviewed with the object of im- 
proving conditions in the future. 

These councils are voluntary in character and can 
only be brought into existence with the agreement of 
the organizations of employers and work people in the 
particular industry, and each council is composed ex- 
clusively of persons nominated by the employers’ asso- 
ciations and trade unions concerned. The councils are 
able, within very wide limits, to determine their own 
functions, machinery and methods of working and they 
are concerned with many matters other than wages. -It 
is worthy of record that during the latter half of last 
year there were established three national councils on 
which" the Government, as employers, is represented. 
The establishment of a Civil Service Council marked 
the emergence of this scheme in the non-industrial and 
professional spheres. By last December fifty-one coun- 
cils had been set up and others have since been added 
to that number. 

This brief survey of what has been achieved for and 
by labor would be incomplete without some reference to 
what has been done in the way of national] insurance. 
The idea of national provident insurance has been 





whole life of the country could be brought 
to a standstill. This is not 4 weapon which 
labor would lightly use, but the power to 
use it as a last resource is an invaluable 
lever in compelling every effort being 
made toward the settlements of disputes. 

As an outcome of the big railway dis- 
pute in this country last year a special 
board, on which the railway workers have 
equal representation with the railway 
managers, was set up to deal with condi- 
tions of service, This arrangement made 
between the Government and the Rail- 
waymen’s unions marks the first step to- 
ward labor’s control of industry. The con- 
stitution of the board is as follows: Five 
general managers, five men from the two 
big Railwaymen’s unions with an inde- 
pendent chairman. In the event of this 
board of ten failing to agree upon any 
point the matters in dispute will be re- 
ferred to a body of twelve composed of 
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four members of the public. This board _internationai 
of ten will have plenary powers except in 
so far as the men’s side is subject to 
their executive committee. 

The recognition of labor’s strength to 
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A rather different visit to Downing Street from the one of the opposite photo 
graph. A crowd of ten thousand London unemployed formed in the. Whit 

and from there made a riotous attempt to reach the Premier’s residence, against 
the concerted opposition of the police force. Fists and clubs had their chance 


before order was restored 
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toyed with by many statesmen at different times, but 
it was not until 1908 that the matter was taken thoroly 
in hand, In 1909 Mr. Lloyd George, who was then Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, took the subject up with 
friendly societies and in 1911 an act was passed pro- 
viding for the compulsory insurance against sickness 
of that portion of the population between the ages of 


sixteen and seventy, whose earnings were beneath the © 


income tax line of £160 a year. The benefits included 
free medical attendance, sickness benefit, disablement 
or invalidity pension, maternity benefit and 
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During the past year the hours of labor of 6,400,000 
workers have been reduced by an average of 6.5 per 
week, and we have now among practically all classes of 
workers, excepting those engaged in agriculture, an 
eight hour day. 

And now, what of tomorrow? The Coalition Govern- 
ment is crumbling to its ruin and there are a very con- 
siderable number of people who believe that it is now 
enjoying (or suffering, as the case may be) its last 
session. The Labor party, as I stated in my first article, 
is the second in the state and 





sanatorium benefit. The sickness benefit con- 
sists of ten shillings a week for men and 
7/6d. a week for women for twenty-six weeks 
from the fourth day of sickness; this benefit 
is varied for persons over the age of fifty 
and under the age of twenty-one. The dis- 
ablement pension provides for the payment 
of five shillings a week during the whole term 
of sickness. The maternity benefit provides 
for insured women, married or unmarried, 
and for the wives of insured men the’ pay- 
ment of a sum of thirty shillings. 

The contributions to meet this insurance 
are paid by the workers, the employers, and 
the Government, and today, ten years after 
the act came into operation, it is true to say 
that altho it met with violent opposition from 
the employers on its inception, every amend- 
ment which has since been proposed for ex- 
tending it and improving it has in the main 
met with unanimous approval. No employer 
today would agree to the insurance being 
abandoned. 

At the time of writing this article meas- 
ures are being brought before the House of 
Commons for improving the sickness and 








there are but few who do not an- 
ticipate that it will be the next 
party in power. This idea would 
seem to have dawned upon the 
Government itself for Mr. Win- 
ston Churchill, the Secretary of 
State for War, recently wrote an 
article for a Sunday paper ask- 
ing, “Can Labor Govern the 
Country?” My reply is, “Yes, it 
can,” and whilst I admit that 
a labor government, being mor- 
tal, is not likely to be entire- 
ly free from error, I do as- 
sert most emphatically that it 
will not make such a mess of af- 
fairs as the present rules have 
made. Neither will it make the 
mistake of endeavoring to live 
on fair promise, The Coalition 
Government has made a brave 
show with its promises, but 
what the country thinks of its 
deeds is reflected in every by- 
election that takes place, and the 
one thing today that a Parlia- 











maternity benefits and bringing within the 
_ scope of the act practically the whole of the 
industrial workers of the country. 

Insurance against unemployment is pro- 
vided for in the same act and it is estimated 
that about 2,500,000 work people were af- 
fected at the time it came into operation. 

Compulsory insurance against unemploy- 
ment has never before been the subject of 
legislation by any Government, and therefore it was 
to some extent an experiment and was applied only to 
certain trades which were recognized as being the most 
uncertain in the matter of employment in consequence 
of seasonal and other causes. 

The rates of benefit both for men and women were 
originally seven shillings a week, but this sum was in- 
creased at the end of last year to eleven shillings. The 
funds out of which benefits are paid are provided by 
contributions from employers, workers and the state. 
The weekly contribution from employers and workers 
is 214d. each, and the state adds one-third of the total 
amount of these contributions. 

There is now, however, a bill before Parliament by 
which it is proposed to extend very considerably the 
scope of this branch of insurance. The scheme now 
submitted, if passed into law, will include practically 
the whole employed population between the ages of 
sixteen and seventy, who are included in the state 
scheme of health insurance, and the total number of 
workers to whom it will apply is estimated at about 
eleven and three-quarter millions. The contributions 
will range from three ha’pence to three pence a week, 
employer and worker paying equal contributions and 
the state, as heretofore, contributing a sum equal to 
one-third of the total paid by the worker and employer. 
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Knocks ‘ in 
Street” might be its title—or “To- 
morrow Knocks at the Door of 
Today.” It is a photograph of Mr. 
Robert Smillie, 
Federation, 
Lloyd George’s house in London 
for conference on a hoped-for set- 
tlement of the British coal strike 


mentary candidate dreads is to 
receive its benediction. Mr. 
Lloyd George is known in this 
country as “The Little Wizard 
from Wales.” He is a seer with a 
predilection for similes; he goes 
up onto the mountain top and 
sees green valleys and pastures 
new and tells us of a land fit for 
heroes to live in. But these heroes home from the war 
and the heroes who did their share in the factories and 
workshops are not privileged to go onto the mountain 
top; they stay down in the valleys and look around in 
vain for any sign of the land becoming fit for heroes 
and all the time prices soar higher and higher and the 
outlook becomes more and more gloomy. 

Labor does not propose to create a new heaven anc 
a new earth and a labor government will not make 
the mistake of climbing to the mountain tops and pre- 
dicting something which it knows it cannot produce. 

It may be safely predicted, however, that among 
the reforms labor will set its hand to will be a revision 
of the country’s taxation whereby the idle rich living 
upon inherited wealth will be taught that it is every 
man’s duty to the state to serve to the best of his 
ability either with hand or brain. : 

Education will be thoroly revised so that every child 
shall have equal opportunities; a child’s abilities can- 
not be measured by its parent’s purse and it is unfair, 
not only to the child but also to the state, if full advan. 
tage is not taken of its gifts. 

There will be legislation for the protection of the 
mothers of the race; it is unfair to the state, unfair 
to the children, and unfair to the women themselves 
that mothers should spend [Continued on page 319 
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_ Breaking the Hindenburg Line 





The First Complete Story of Our Combat Operations 
By Captain Joseph Mills Hanson 


es ULLDOG British tenacity” became a proverb 

many centuries ago. That stubborn heroism 

has been displayed thru the passing decades 

upon scores of battlefields, from Crecy and 
Agincourt to Waterloo and Spion Kop, but never so 
magnificently as during the years 1914 to 1918 upon 
that vast arena of conflict, the valley of the Somme. 
This territory, lost first in the slow retreat before su- 
perior numbers in 1914, was partly recovered in the 
battle of Picardy, following the First Battle of. the 
Marne. Nearly two years later, in five months of the 
most relentless fighting, from July to November, 1916, 
the British forced back the Germans foot by foot for 
more than forty kilometers and with terrific losses re- 
covered all the territory between Albert and St. 
Quentin. 

Then, in March, 1918, came the mighty German 
thrust which in less than ten days wrested from Mar- 
shal Haig’s armies all the gains so dearly bought a 
year and a half before, and a considerable amount of 
additional territory. Such a loss seemed irretrievable; 
but here it was that bulldog British tenacity reasserted 
itself. The British returned to the attack so soon as the 
reorganization of their shaken armies would permit. 
From the latter part of July, at which time the Marne 
counter-offensive finally gave the initiative to the 
Allies, the British pushed forward without pause, gain- 
ing here.a little and there a little until by the middle 
of September they were at nearly every point back on 
the front from which they had been driven on March 21. 
Thus it happened that, coming into battle in the Somme 
sector at the beginning of the great final Allied attack 
of late September, the only two American divisions 
which found themselves operating directly with the 
British had the honor of proving the valor of American 
arms upon a field already sanctified by an unparalleled 
expenditure of English blood. 

The 27th Division, of New York National Guard 
troops, and the 30th Division, of National Guard troops 
from North and South Carolina and Tennessee, arrived 
in the British area in those days of late May, 1918, dur- 
ing which eight American divisions assembled for 
training and, it was anticipated, for action with the 
British forces. By the first week in September, owing to 
the increase in British man power, all of these divisions 
excepting the 27th and the 30th had been removed to 
the American army sector. The two divisions remain- 
ing, after having served creditably with British troops 
in the stabilized trenches around Ypres and in the re- 
capture of Voormezeele, Vierstraat Ridge and the 
northern slopes of Mount Kemmel, were sent, early in 
September, to a training area near Peronne for a final 
course of instruction in offensive tactics, especially in 
conjunction with British tanks. Late in the month the 
. American divisions were assembled under the staff of 
the 2nd United States Corps, Major General George W. 
Read, commanding, assigned to the 4th British Army, 
under General Rawlinson, and put in line of Septem- 
ber 25 in front of the Hindenburg positions between St. 
Quentin and Cambrai, relieving the 18th and 75th Brit- 
ish Divisions. 

The plans of Marshal Foch were now complete for 
the great general attack along the Western front, to be 
launched on September 26 by the lst American Army 
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and the 4th French Army between the Meuse and the 
Suippe Rivers and immediately thereafter to be ex- 
tended by a series of hammer blows delivered one after 
the other between the Suippe and the English Channel. 
These blows were to be so coérdinated as to make it im- 
possible for the enemy to guess where the next one 
would fall or to reinforce the threatened portions of 
his front. Thus the British 1st and 3rd-Armies were to 
attack on a thirteen mile front north of Cambrai on 
September 27 and on the 29th their attack was to be 
followed up by the 4th British and the 1st French 
Armies, extending the offensive to a point south of St. 
Quentin. In this movement General Rawlinson’s 4th 
Army had a front of twelve miles to clear, from Vend- 
huille south to Holnon, going in with the 9th British 
Corps, Lieutenant General Sir A. Hamilton-Gordon, 
on the right, the 2nd American Corps in the center sup- 
ported by the Australian Corps, Lieutenant General Sir 
J. Monash, and the 8rd British Corps, Lieutenant Gen- 
eral R. H. K. Butler, on the left. - 

The corps sector now held by the Americans with 
the Australians in support had been occupied by the 
latter since August 8, when they had begun their oper- 
ations by driving the Germans from Villers-Breton- 
neux, not ten miles from Amiens, and had continued 
their offensive until they had attained once more the 
front of the Hindenburg line or, as the Germans called 
it, the Siegfried Stellung. The capture of a section of 
this line 6000 yards in length under field orders already 
prepared by the Australian Corps was the mission of 
the American attack, the limits of their objective line 
being determined by the length of the Bellicourt Tunnel 
of the Scheldt Canal, approximately along the crest of 
which the German stellung in this sector was construct- 
ed. The British divisions attacking on the flanks had 
the hard task of crossing the open canal at each end of 
the tunnel while defensive features of an almost unique 
character confronted the Americans. These features 
were described by Field Marshal Sir Douglas Haig in 
his report of December 21, 1918, to the British Secre- 
tary of State for War. He wrote: 

The canal itself does not appear to have been organized 
as the enemy’s main line of resistance, but rather as an in- 
tegral part of a deep defensive system... . 

The general configuration of the ground thru which this 
sector of the canal runs produces deep cuttings of a depth 
in places of some sixty feet, while between Bellicourt and 
the neighborhood of Vendhuille the canal passes thru a 
tunnel for a distance of 6000 yards. In the sides of the cut- 
tings the enemy had constructed numerous tunneled dug- 








This is the ninth of a series of articles in which Captain 
Hanson tells the complete story of what the American 
troops did on the battle line in France—a series written 
from a thoro study of the official records and with the 
background of actual experience overseas. “Up the Line 
from Cantigny” was published in The Independent of 
March 27, “Those Desperate Days at Chateau-Thierry” in 
the April 24 number, “Zero Hour Along the Marne” May 
29, “One Day’s Work at St. Mihiel” June 19-26, “Covered 
with Mud and Glory” July 24-31, “Getting on to a 














August 28, “Our Greatest Victory” September 25, and 
“The Battle of Blanc Mont” October 30. 
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outs and concrete shelters. Along the top edge of them he 
had concealed well-sited concrete or armored machine- 


gun emplacements. The tunnel itself was used to provide - 


living accommodation for troops and was connected by 
shafts with the trenches above. ... 

... .» Except in the tunnel sector the double line of 
trenches known as the Hindenburg line proper lies im- 
mediately east of the canal and is linked up by numerous 
communication trenches with the trench lines west of it. 

Besides these main features, numerous other trench lines, 
switch trenches and communication trenches, for the most 
part heavily wired had been constructed at various points 
to meet local weaknesses or take advantage of local com- 
mand of fire. At a distance of about 4000 behind the most 
easterly of these trench lines lies a second double row of 
trenches known as the Beaurevoir-Fonsomme line, very 
thoroly wired and holding numerous concrete shelters and 
machine-gun emplacements. The whole series of defenses, 
with the numerous defended villages contained in it, formed 
a belt of country varying from 7000 to 10,000 yards in 
depth. 

In storming the central portion of the defenses above 
described, the Americans were to be supported by the 
3rd and 5th Australian Divisions, commanded respec- 
tively by Major Generals J. Gellibrand and Sir J. J. T. 
Hobbs. As General Read’s divisions had no artillery, 
they were to be ‘supported by the veteran artillery of 
the five Australian divisions, 438 guns in all. Likewise 
assigned to their support were the 3rd Australian Air 
Squadron, portions of the 3rd and 5th Tank Brigades 
and the 2nd United States Tank Brigade, which em- 
braced two battalions of British tanks and the 301st 
American Tank Battalion, the only unit of heavy Ameri- 
can tanks on the Western front. Other British troops 
brought these auxiliaries to a total of 22,000 men. 

Altho the main attack was scheduled for Septem- 
ber 29, General O’Ryan’s New Yorkers had to make a 
preliminary attack on September 27 for the purpose of 
clearing the enemy from the portions of old British 
front line trenches about Guillemont and Quennemont 
Farms and the high ground called “The Knoll,” which 
had not been recaptured by the British troops whom 
the 27th Division relieved. The work, however, had not 
been accomplished by the morning of September 29 
and, as will be seen, General O’Ryan’s men were much 
embarrassed in consequence, 

In lieu of the brief but violent artillery preparation 
employed by the lst American Army in the Meuse-Ar- 
gonne sector, the British and Australians laid a prep- 
aration fire of forty-eight hours’ duration on the Hin- 
denburg positions of. the St. Quentin-Cambrai front. 
Then, in a dense morning fog, and a rolling barrage of 


both high explosive and smoke shells, the infantry and ° 


tanks went over the top at 5:50 o’clock on the 29th: 
The 30th Division, under Major General E. M. Lewis, 
“on the right flank, toward the village of Bellicourt, 
went forward with Colonel S. W. Minor’s 120th Infan- 
- try on its right and Colonel J. V. B. Metts’ 119th In- 
fantry on its left and the 1st British Tank Battalion in 
front. Owing to the perfection of their entrenched 
systems, the depth and extent of their subterranean 
shelters and the number of their troops in sector, em- 
bracing their 79th Reserve and 185th Divisions, the 
Germans were able to make a powerful resistance in 
spite of the long British artillery preparation. Never- 
theless, the Carolinians and Tennesseeans, almost with- 
out a pause, went up the nakéd and fire-swept slopes 
toward the. crest of the ridge over the canal, penetrated 
the smoking ruins of Bellicourt and engulfed the front 
German trench system just as the 46th (North Mid- 
land) British Division, on their right, crossed the open 
canal to the south with rafts and life belts. General 
Lewis’ men then drove on into the second German 
trench system, penetrated Nauroy and Etricourt and 
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came to a halt squarely on their objective on the high, 
open ground beyond. . 

Every man of the gallant attack regiments fought 
bravely. Notable among them were Sergeant Joseph B. 
Adkinson of Company C, 119th Infantry, and Sergeant 
Milo Lemert, Company M, of the same regiment, both 
of whom won the Congressional Medal of Honor. The 
entire performance of the 30th Division was magnifi- 
cent, netting 4200 yards of advance thru all but the 
last of the enemy’s three entrenched zones. 

Further to the left General O’Ryan’s division, at- 
tacking toward Bony, Le Catelet and Gouy, had a hard- 
er time. The designated jumping-off line for the 108th 
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Infantry, Colonel E. S. Jennings, on the right, and 
the 107th Infantry, Colonel C. T. De Bevoise, on the 
left, was east of Guillemont and Quennemont Farms, 
but as the Germans still held numerous strong points 
west of those places, in effect the infantry began its 
attack a thousand yards or more west of the desig- 
nated line and its right flank was that distance behind 
the left of the 30th Division at zero hour. On the other 
hand the forty tanks making up the three companies 
of the 301st American Tank Battalion, which preceded 
the New Yorkers, being immune to machine gun bullets, 
ploughed ahead thru the fog between the enemy’s 
strong points, unconscious that the infantry was not 
following as planned. In fact, excepting on the right, 
a wide gap existed between the tanks and the infantry 
and the intervening ground was intersected not only 
by the enemy’s trenches but by numerous ditches and 
sunken roads, cunningly camouflaged. In all such places 
lay the German machine gunners swathed in the fog. 

To make matters worse, large numbers of Germans, 
perhaps two divisions, came up thru the subterranean 
passages from the canal tunnel after the forward 
assaulting waves had passed and, reinforcing the un- 
subdued machine gun detachments, resisted the Ameri- 
can and Australian support troops. The fifteen tanks 
of Company A and the ten tanks of Company B, 301st 
Tank Battalion, ranging far ahead of the 107th Infan- 
try, penetrated the Hindenburg trenches and con- 
founded the Germans there by attacking from the rear. 
One tank, quite alone, got into Le Catelet well in ad- 
vance of the infantry. But after the fog cleared away, 
at about 7 o’clock a. m., 75 per cent of the tanks were 
put out of action by the German [Continued on page 315 





.. _England’s Sobering Strike 





By John Spargo’ 


event of international interest and importance. Its 

significance can hardly be fully understood or ap- 
preciated for some time to come, but it is likely that future 
historians will regard it as one of the great outstanding 
and epoch-marking episodes in the history of British trade 
unionism. 

I was in London the latter part of September and again 
during the second half of August, when England seemed 
to be headed for social revolution, via a general strike. In 
September I confidently predicted that there would be no 
strike; that the great majority of the miners would refuse 
to vote for such a trial of strength as a strike would in- 
volve under the conditions then prevailing. England’s eco- 
nomic position seemed to me to be so critical and insecure 
that it must have a sobering and restraining influence upon 
the coal miners and upon the Triple Alliance. The rapidity 
with which England seems to be losing her principal mar- 
kets, coupled with the overstrain to which her credit has 
been subjected, might well cause even the most rabid Com- 
munist to hesitate before plunging the nation into such 
a crisis as a coal strike must inevitably precipitate. 

It was exceedingly difficult to get at the facts in any 
satisfactory way. Statistics were showered upon you when 
you approached either side, recalling the old adage about 
the indifference of statisticians to mere truth telling. The 
mine owners offered figures to prove that the coal miners 
were overpaid, or, at any rate, paid far more than any 
other body of.wage workers; that they were living in un- 
wonted luxury; that each advance in wages had been fol- 
lowed by a marked decline in gross and per capita output. 
On their side, the miners—whose statistical experts are 
quite as clever as those of the other side—offered figures 
to prove that their real or relative wages had declined to 
a very considerable extent, the increase in the cost of liv- 
ing, as measured by the prices of the common necessities 
of life, having outrun the increase in wages. Admitting 
that output had fallen very considerably and steadily, they 
claimed that this was due mainly to the failure of the mine 
owners to codperate with them to maintain production. 

At first, the British public appeared to sympathize with 
the miners’ demand for increased pay. Thruout the long- 
drawn-out negotiations there was probably never a time 
when there would have been any very considerable num- 
ber of people ready to protest or complain if the demand 
for an extra two shillings a shift, which was what the 
miners voted to strike for on August 16. Had there been no 
eontrol of the coal industry by the Government it is quite 
probable that the mine owners would have granted the in- 
crease—and passed it on to the consumer, with a suitable 
and profitable addition. As it was, the miners had to deal 
with the British Government, which took the position that 
in view of the serious decline in production there was no 
apparent reason why the increase of two shillings should 
be granted. The Government proposed to submit the claim 
of the miners to an impartial tribunal, pledging itself to 
abide by the result if the miners would agree to do like- 
wise. This the miners declined to do. 

Whether they were right or wrong, wise or unwise, in 
rejecting this proposal, by their refusal the miners lost 
a large share of public sympathy. This was the second 
victory of the Lloyd George Government. In their original 
demands the miners had coupled together increased pay 
for themselves and a reduction of the price of coal to the 
domestic consumer. In the battle of statistics which ensued, 
they were so hard pressed that they dropped the latter 
demand entirely. When the Government’s offer of* arbitra- 
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tion was scornfully rejected, the miners were placed in an 
unfavorable position. For the second time the Govern- 
ment gained great strategic advantage. 

Lloyd George proposed a plan which would give, im- 
mediately, the imcrease demanded by the men, provided 
they agreed to increase the output of coal to the per capita 
level of a year ago. The “datum line” policy, hastily con- 
ceived and crudely worked out, was probably not under- 
stood by half of the men who were called upon to vote for 
its acceptance or rejection. As a matter of fact, it was an 
eminently fair and liberal plan, and Robert Smillie quite 
wisely advised its adoption and trial, True, in its practical 
application there would have had to be some arrangement 
for distinguishing between mines of fair productiveness 
and mines which have become nearly exhausted, or which 
for other reasons are not capable of the normal per capita 
output. Had the plan been adopted, such adjustments could 
easily have been made. When the miners by an adverse 
vote of undreamed of magnitude rejected the “datum line” 
plan, the vote was interpreted as a vote in favor of strik- 
ing. I was discussing the strike with a well-known trade 
union leader—today regarded as a “moderate,” tho it 
seems but yesterday that his name was the symbol for 
the reddest radicalism—and suggested that we might be 
witnessing the prelude of a great social revolution. His 
reply, which rather startled me at the moment, seems, in 
the light of subsequent happenings, remarkable for its 
deep insight into British character and for its wisdom. 

é E are witnessing the prelude of revolution, all 
right,” he said, “but not of the social revolution you 
have in mind. We are not headed toward Bolshevism. The 
revolution that is beginning is one within the working class 
movement itself. Smillie and his colleagues will not permit 
the strike to continue, if they can possibly avoid it. They 
would far rather suffer defeat (tho they will strain every 
nerve to effect a compromise which will not have that 
aspect) than permit the strike to become a political issue, 
a challenge to the state. That is why they are already dis- 
couraging all talk of sympathetic action by the railway 
workers—not publicly, of course, but very firmly. They 
know very well that the moment the strike passes out of 
the category of purely class conflict, upon economic issues, 
and becomes a political issue which involves the supremacy 
of the state itself, two things will inevitably happen: The 


first is that the leadership of the revolution—as it would 


at once become—will not remain with them, or with men 
like themselves, but will be taken out of their hands by 
men wholly lacking in constructive ability, men who are © 
brilliant and clever in a way, but only as destructionists. 
The second is that the entire labor movement will be 
crushed, politically and economically. Lloyd George will ap- 


- peal to the country, there will be a general election with 


the existence of the state as the issue. In such an election, 
not one of us would be returned to the House of Commons. 
The Labor party would be wiped out completely. Not only 
so, but already you can see the forces of this nation mobil- 
izing to keep things going. The long lines of people there in 
Whitehall, all waiting to be enrolled to labor in the event 
of a general strike, tell their own story. England will not 
surrender to Bolshevists or Spartacists. All this Smillie 
and the others see as clearly as anybody. They are fright- 
ened, as all of us are. So they are turning back to old 
trade union ways and ideals. That is the revolution you 
see beginning, unless I am much mistaken. British trade 
unionism is turning away from the narrow and selfish 

view that any powerfully organized body of workers can 
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Harding in Brooklyn Daily Eagle 
THE OVERLOADED SHELF 








Wahl Sacramento Bee 
This is the part of the play 
we always like best! 
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Cashing the pay checks 








GOING DOWN? 
Perhaps there is more 
than one way to do it 


Thomas in Detroit News 
Left: MOTHER EARTH 
STEPS IN 
She doesn’t know much 
about business, that’s 
clear! 
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get their own way, even at 
the expense of the mass of 
the people. It is the last at- 
tempt upon any considerable 
scale to set a section of the 
working class of England 
above all the rest of the na- 
tion and above the state. It 
is a revolution of social con- 
sciousness against selfish so- 
cial revolutionary nonsense.” 

That any general strike 
attempted in England as a 
development of the coal 
miners’ strike would have 
signally failed to accomplish 
its purpose of forcing the 
surrender of the -Govern- 
ment, I am quite convinced. 
It was impossible to travel 
thru England and reach any 
other conclusion. As long as 
there was simply a struggle 
by the miners for a wage in- 
crease, whether it was two 
shillings a day or twice that, 
the British people would bear 
the hardship and suffering 
involved and, upon the whole, 
sympathize with the miners. 
Let that struggle broaden 
into a general strike with po- 
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The Tercentennial Thanksgiving 


The season approaches when it behooves us to turn from 
the distractions and preoccupations of our daily life, that 
we may contemplate the mercies which have been vouch- 
safed to us and render heartfelt and unfeigned thanks unto 
God for His manifold goodness. 


This is an old observance of the American people, deeply 
imbedded in our thought and habit. The burdens and the 
stresses of life have their own insistence. 


We have abundant cause for thanksgiving. The lesions 
of the war are rapidly healing. The great army of free men, 
which America sent to the defense of liberty, returning to 
the grateful embrace of the nation, has resumed the useful 
pursuits of peace, as simply and as promptly as it rushed 
to arms in obedience to the country’s call. The equal jus- 
tice of our laws has received steady vindication in the 
support of a law-abiding people against various and sinister 
attacks, which have reflected only the baser agitations of 
war, now happily passing. 

In plenty, security and peace, our virtuous and self- 
reliant people face the truth, its duties and its oppor- 


tunities. May we have vision to discern our duties, the || 


strength, both of hand and resolve, to discharge them, and 
the soundness of heart to realize that the truest opportuni- 
ties are those of service. 


In a spirit, then, of devotion and stewardship, we should 
give thanks in our hearts and dedicate ourselves to the 
service of God’s merciful and loving purposes to His 
children. 


Wherefore, I, Woodrow Wilson, President of the United 
States of America, do hereby designate Thursday, the 25th 
day of November, next as a day of thanksgiving and prayer, 
and I call-upon my countrymen to cease from their ordi- 
nary tasks and avocations upon that day, giving it up to 
the remembrance of God and His blessings and their dutiful 
and grateful acknowledgment. 
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fact that a man has once 
been admired and trusted is 
sufficient reason in the eyes 
of the majority why he 
should be hated and cast 
down. The higher the pedes- 
tal the heavier the fall. The 
only certain thing about a 
mob is that it will change its 
mind—or to put it more cor- 
rectly that it will reverse its 
action. 

Only Lloyd Gedrge of all 
the war statesmen remains 
in power, for he more than 
any man knows how to trim 
his sails in a stormy sea. He, 
too, is despised and dis- 
trusted by the majority, but 
they do not know how to get 
along without him. So long 
as the people feel that they 
need a man they will idolize 
him, but they will seize the 
first opportunity to kick him 
out. ’ 


Where Are the 


Masses ? 


N the late election there 
were Republican, Demo- 





litical aims, a struggle against 














cratic, Prohibitionist, Social- 








the supremacy of the state, 
and quite another tale would have to be told. Recognition 
of that fact explains the abandonment of the coal strike. 


Building That “New” League 
HE plans for the new League of Nations, which is to 
have no connection with the “Wilson League,” remind 
‘us of the town council which passed three resolutions: 
1. That a new courthouse be erected; 
2. That it be built of the bricks of the old: courthouse; 


3. That the old courthouse be used until the new one is 
completed. 


Fallen Idols 


HE modern Greeks do not seem to have inherited any 
of the democracy of their alleged ancestors. They are 
determined to have a king, preferably of the Teutonic 
type, and they prefer a Hohenzollern queen to one of their 
own blood. But in one respect they show themselves as 
democratic as in the days of Aristides and Themistocles. 
They ostracize their great statesmen in the same old way. 
If anybody deserved well of his country it was Venizelos. 
He came to the rescue of Greece when she was about to 
be crushed between the Great Powers and by his skillful 
diplomacy brought her in on the winning side and more 
than doubled her territory. As a reward for this he is 
beaten two to one in the first election after the war and 
driven into exile. 
So they fall, the leaders of their countries in the Great 
War, victors and defeated alike. Clemenceau of France, 
Orlando of Italy, Wilson of the United States, Venizelos of 


Greece, and all the kings, premiers and ministers of Ger-_ 


many, Austria, Hungary, Bulgaria and Russia. It does not 
matter in the least whether their policy has been wise or 
unwise, conscientious or selfish, whether they have brought 
their country to ruin or raised it to unprecedented power, 
they are repudiated by the populace just the same. The 


; ist, Farmer-Labor, Single Tax 
and Socialist Labor candidates. Of these the Republican 
candidate was avowedly the most conservative. He was 
overwhelmingly elected. The really radical candidates, all 
taken together, polled probably less than one-tenth of the 
total vote. We begin to suspect that the “proletariat,” if 
one really exists in this country, is conservative almost to 
the point of reaction and that radicalism is a fad of the 
upper middle class. One is reminded of the Populist county 
chairman in 1896 who said in despair: “My county has 
gone for McKinley by 300. The people are in the minority!” 


Do Your Duty 
AVE you selected President Harding’s Cabinet for 
him yet? That is the usual occupation of the Ameri- 
can voter for the four months following a Presidential 
election. 


Tomato Juice as a Beverage 


AMPERS and trampers have long known that there 
& is nothing more refreshing in fatigue than a good 
deep swig from a can of tomatoes. It is food and drink in 
one, stimulating and nutritious as well. The poets that used 
to sing so sweetly of the ruddy wine should, now that the 
eighteenth amendment is passed, turn their attention. to 
this new beverage, the essence of the love apple, quite as 
colorful and much more healthful than the juice of the 
grape. A hundred years ago the tomato was thought to 
be poisonous and more dangerous to morality than al- 
cohol. Today it is one of the most popular factors in our 
dietary and is especially recommended to infants. It has 
been found to contain in abundance all three of those 
mysterious substances, miscalled “vitamines,” that are es- 
sential to our health, growth and resistance to disease.. 
Dried tomato is as good as lime juice as a preventive of 
scurvy. The medical journals recommend an ounce of 
canned tomato juice a day for babies who have to be 
artificially fed and who suffer for lack of their natural ali- 
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ment. The forbidden fruit is at last in good repute both 
with the public and the doctors, a rare combination. 


Tennessee Republican 
HE Solid South no longer exists. This is no matter for 
grieving, even for Democrats. Every party will benefit 
when sectionalism passes from American politics. 


The Promotion of Literature by 
Dynamite 


By Edwin E. Slosson 


LFRED Nobel, the man who made the Great War 
A possible—or to put it more exactly, the man who 

made the War possibly Great—was a pacifist and 
internationalist. In his dying days he seems to have be- 
come horrified at the idea of what man might do with 
dynamite so he devoted his entire fortune to the promotion 
of peace and the advancement of knowledge. In his will he 
bequeathed his nine million dollars to reward those who 
had contributed most to the healing art, had produced 
literature. of the most idealistic type, had done most to 
put a stop to wars and had made the most important dis- 
coveries in physics and chemistry. The income of the 
foundation was to be divided into five equal parts and 
these given as prizes to those who “during the preceding 
year” had done the most important service for humanity 
in these five fields. 

Nobel’s idea was a good one, to put into the hands of a 
man who had just achieved something worth while, prob- 
ably a young man, possibly poor, a sum of $100,000 to use 
just as he pleased, in other words to discover and endow 
rising genius. 

But the Nobel, Foundation has paid little regard to the 
manifest intentions of its founder. In the first place it has 
absorbed so much of the income in administrative expenses 
that the prizes are reduced to about $40,000. Secondly it 
regarded the bequest as retroactive and, instead of reward- 
ing contemporary achievement, have bestowed their prizes 
in some cases upon old men, well known and long honored, 
who had done their best work many 
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Chicago too cold for him, both socially and climatically. 
His sufferings in that city gave him the experiences 
that inspire his bitter denunciations of modern society 
and especially of America. The lot of a conductor running 
a horsecar in the winter time on Halstead Street thru the 
stockyards district is not a happy one, especially, when the 
crowd is drunk and will not pay their fares. Nor was the 
old rattling jerking cable car on Cottage Grove Avenue a 
suitable environment for a dreamy foreigner with his 
pockets packed with Euripides, Aristotle or Thackeray. 
His mind was with his books and he forgot to call out the 
names of the streets. So he was fired and forced to fall 
back upon the profession of authorship that does not put 
so much of a strain upon the memory as running a Chicago 
street car, Hamsun must then be added to the growing 
list of famous men whom America has entertained un- 
awares: Masefield, who was a Bowery bartender; Clemen- 
ceau, who was a Connecticut school-teacher; Stevenson, 
who was a California squatter; Sienkiewicz, who was a 
western rancher; Garibaldi, who ran a Staten Island 
candle-factory, and Trotzky, who was an East Side 
journalist. 

The wording of Nobel’s will, that the prize should be 
given for the greatest work of literature “in the idealistic 
sense,” has caused considerable embarrassment to the 
Swedish Academy of Letters and much controversy in the 
outside world.-In 1908 the prize was given to Rudolf 
Eucken, whose solid philosophical works are doubtless 
idealistic but doubtfully great literaure. Of Hamsun on 
the other hand the literary quality of his work is not so 
much ‘in question as its idealism. He is best known in 
America by his novel, “Hunger,” just published by Knopf, 
which is a piece of morbid realism. The American Scandi- 
navian Review of March, 1914, said of Hamsun’s early 
work: 

“Hunger” could not but rouse horror and repugnance, and 
the feeling against the author was:still further inflamed by his 
next book, “Mysteries.” The famine-crazed youth in “Hunger” 
hurled his blasphemies in the face of Providence; Nagel in 
“Mysteries” scoffed at everything that carried the general stamp 
of approval. ; 

If three days’ abstinence from food produces such 

“idealistic” literature what may we 





years before. Then, ‘too, Nobel’s 
fundamental principle was that na- 
tional lines should be absolutely ig- 
nored, yet the Nobel judges have not 
escaped the accusation of near-sight- 
edness. 

For instance four out of the seven- 
teen prizes in literature have been 
given to Swedish and Norwegian 
authors. Now it seems to be a fact 
that the Scandinavian race has pro- 
duced more than its proportionate 
share of great men. Yet who would 
have supposed that a people forming 
only one-half of one per cent of the 
world’s population should produce 
nearly 25 per cent of its best litera- 
ture? To the three Scandinavian 
authors previously picked out, Bjér- 
son, Lagerléf and Heidenstam, has 
now been added Hamsun. 

Knut Hamsun comes from the 
Lofoden Islands far beyond the Arctic 
Circle, another bit of evidence for 








expect from the Cork hunger-strikers 
who, according to the prison records, 
fasted thirty times as long? 

“Shallow Soil,” published by Scrib- 
ners in 1914, is a cutting caricature 
of the Greenwich Village of Chris- 
tiania. And certainly it is to be hoped 
that no one will take his volume on 
“The Spiritual Life of Modern Amer- 
ica”- for an idealized picture. But 
these are early works. We may as- 
sume that fame, fortune and a full 
stomach have softened his youthful 
cynicism and that his later volumes, 
not yet opened to the English reader, 
contain the idealism that would war- 
rant the awarding to him of the Nobel 
prize. 

He is past sixty and the Nobel 
medal and purse will mean less to him 
than a handshake and a ten dollar bill 
would when he was starving and 
scribbling in Chicago. If he had re- 
ceived recognition and an independent 








Stefansson’s theory that civilization 
travels northward. He also hails from 
Chicago, which may be cited in favor 
of Berkeléy’s theory that civilization 
travels westward? But he found 


Courtesy of the American Scandinavian Foundation 
Knut Hamsun, the Norwegian novelist 


who once ran a street car in Chicago and 


who has just been awarded the’ Nobel 
prize in literature. This portrait is from 
a painting by Hendrik Lund 


fortune when he was thirty would he 
have written better in the latter half 
of his life—or worse—or would he - 


. have written nothing at all? .Who.can 
- say? 
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Sevastopol Surrendered 


HEN Baron Wrangel retired into the Crimea it was 

expected that he would there be safe from the pur- 
suit of the Bolsheviki, since the neck of the peninsula is 
an isthmus only a few miles wide and this had been well 
fortified in anticipation of such an emergency. But the 
Soviet troops attacked the defenses on the isthmus of 
Perekop in overwhelming force and, according to Premier 
Krivochin of the Wrangel Government, with great valor 
and military skill. They charged the trenches in mass 
formation, and altho the first three or four columns were 
annihilated fresh forces were constantly brought until 
finally after twenty-two such assaults the Bolsheviki broke 
thru. The Soviet losses in the battle of Perekop are ad- 
mitted to be 30,000, and the Wrangel army suffered still 
more severely. The Bolsheviki made effective use of poison 
gas in this engagement. They were also aided by winter, 
for the shallow arm of the Putrid Sea that bounds the 
isthmus on its eastern side was frozen over so a detach- 
ment of Soviet troops was able to cross over to the Crimea 
on the ice and attack the defenders in the rear. The 
Wrangel troops gave way in disorder and fell back toward 
the fortress of Sevastopol, blowing up their military 
depots and burning up the food supplies whenever they 
had time to. But the Red cavalry followed so swiftly that 
many of the stores were taken. The booty of the Bolshe- 
viki in the battle of Perekop included 12,000,000 cartridges, 
eighteen cannon, one tank, three armored tgiins and 10,000 
shells. 

This catastrophe is a great disappointment to the 
French, who had staked all heir hopes of the recovery of 
loang as well as of a supply of food and fuel 
inter on the success of Baron Wrangel. They 
had officially recognized his “South Russian Government” 
contrary to British judgment and had supplied him abun- 
dantly with arms and ammunition. For the fortification of 





the Perekop isthmus the French had furnished him with 
unlimited barbed wire and with much heavy artillery, in- 
cluding ten and twelve-inch guns. Only last week Baron 
Wrangel boasted to the French High Commissioner at 
Sevastopol that his army was three times as large and 
strong as when it left the Crimea five months ago for the 
invasion of the Taurida province. Now Wrangel is a fugitive. 

The city of Sevastopol is swarming with Russian 
refugees. More than 80,000 men, women and children are 
clamoring to be carried away to Constantinople and all 
the available shipping on the Black Sea will not suffice for 
40,000. The American cruiser “St. Louis” has been sent 
from Constantinople to aid in the work of rescue. The 
British have declared a blockade of the entire Russian 
Black Sea coast in order to prevent the Soviet from send- 
ing aid to the Turkish Nationalists who are making war 
on the Armenians and Georgians on the other side of the 
sea. Captain Kilpatrick and the other American Red Cross 
workers who were last week reported to have been brutally 
tortured and killed by the Bolsheviki when captured, are 
now known to be safe in a prison camp. 

This ends another attempt to overthrow the Soviet régime 
with the aid of external forces. Kornilov and Kaledin, 
Denikin and Wrangel attacked from the southern front, 
Kolchak and Semenov with the Czechoslovaks and Japanese 
entered from the Siberian side, an An®lo-American expedi- 
tion came down from the Arctic, while the Finns crossed 
the frontier toward Petrograd, and from the east came 
Yudenvitch with the Esthonians and later Pilsudski with 
the Poles. All these invading armies have found like 
Napoleon that Russia is too big to be readily, conquered. 


The Treaty of Rapallo 


HE representatives of the Kingdom of Italy and of 
the new Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats and Slovenes 
(otherwise known as Yugoslavia), meeting at the Villa 
Spinola in the city of Rapallo on the Italian 












Lo KUBAN 


Riviera, signed a treaty settling their Adriatic 


Miles 
6 so ee ise "z00 | dispute on November 12. The peace conference 
was held off until after the American election 
(HEADQUARTERS so the Yugoslavs could know whether they 
UARAINIAN SOVIET) . 
would continue to have the powerful support of 
President Wilson for their claims. When they 
p found that his party had been defeated they 
N \y DON realized that they would be forced to make 
Ww COSSACAS . . ‘ 
& pats = greater concessions, so when Premier Yesnitch 
Aa of Yugoslavia and Foreign Minister Sforza of 
on 9 ROsTOv 


Italy met they were able to come to an agree- 
ment in a few days. The new territory ac- 
quired by Italy includes about half a million 
Slavs and the Yugoslavs also relinquish Fiume, 
which was promised to them by the Pact of 
London. On the other hand the Italians give 
up their claim upon the northern half of Dal- 
matia, which was also based upon the Pact of 











THE ROUT OF WRANGEL 


London. But the Dalmatian city of Zara with 





Baron Wrangel retired into the Crimea after his defeat on the Dnieper 
River and hoped to hold back the Bolsheviki by strong fortifications across 
the isthmus at Perekop. But the Bolsheviki broke thru and gained the 
whole Crimea, including the fortress of Sevastopol. This victory gives the 
Soviet Government clear control of Russia from the Arctic Ocean to the 
Transcaucasus and from Poland to Irkutsk in Siberia. The only enemy 
armies now remainin on Soviet soil are the bands of Maklakov and 
Petliura in western . Bessarabia has been assigned by the Allies 
to Rumania 
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a six-mile enclave is to be ceded to Italy as 
are also the Dalmatian islands’ of Lagosta and 
Lissa. Italy further acquires the islands of 
Cherso, Lussin and Unie in the Gulf of Fiume. 

Fiume is to be made a free city, belonging 
neither to Italy or Yugoslavia, but since Italy 
gets the islands in front of it, the railroad 
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THE FIUME AGREEMENT 


The Italian and Yugoslav delegates in conference at Rapallo 
arranged a compromize on the partition of the disputed terri- 
tory on the east coast of the Adriatic that was taken from 
Austria-Hungary in the war. The boundary agreed upon follows 
generally in the northern part the line drawn by the Pact of 
London in 1915 but in the southern part Italy relinquishes her 
claim on the Dalmatian coast except the city of Zara. Italy gets 
the Istrian region between Triest and Pola and both these ports, 
also the islands of Cherso, Lussin, Unie and Lissa. The Italian 
line extends along the coast clear to the city limit of Fiume, 
which is to be free and independent 


leading to it and the coast connecting with it, and since 
the city is now Italian in population owing to the expulsion 
of most of the Slavs during the d’Annunzio régime, this 
virtually means that Fiume is to become Italian in every 
sense except possibly the political. 

It was President Wilson’s proposal that Fiume should 
be made a free city under the supervision of the League 
of Nations, but the Italians refused to concede any such 
control to the League, so there will be nothing to prevent 
the future annexation of Fiume by Italy except the fear 
of losing the trade of the hinterland and incurring the 
wrath of the Slavs. The relinquishment of the Dalmatian 
coast by Italy is in accordance with the stipulations of 
President Wilson, but the boundary agreed upon gives 
Italy a larger share of Slavic territory than the “Wilson 
line.” * 

In his note of March 4 President Wilson says that he 
“would gladly approve a mutual agreement between the 
Italian and Yugoslav without prejudice to the territorial 
or other interests of any third nation, but Albanian ques- 
tions should not be included in the proposed joint discus- 
sions.” It was doubtless in compliance with this that the 
conference of Rapallo did not consider the conflicting 
claims of Italians and Yugoslavs in Albania. On the whole 
the compromize comes nearer to the Wilson plan of set- 
tlement than any hitherto proposed. 


Fiume Question Settled 


HE dispute over the possession of the Adriatic port of 

Fiume, which has kept Italy and Yugoslavia on the 
verge of war for the past two years, has at last been 
brought to an end by direct negotiation between the rival 
claimants. The League of Nations, opening its first gen- 
eral session this week, will find its slate cleared of this 
controversy that nearly wrecked the Paris Peace Confer- 
ence and might likewise have proved too difficult for the 
new-born League. 
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Before Italy could be induced to enter the war on the 
side of the Allies she insisted upon their promising her, 
in the event of victory, the Trentino, Istria and Trieste, a 
large part of the islands and coast land of Dalmatia, and 
extensive territory in Turkey and Africa. Since Dalmatia 
and Istria were chiefly inhabited ‘by Slavs whom the Serbs 
were fighting to free it was necessary to keep this agree- 
ment, known as the Pact of London, secret from the Serbs 
as well as the rest of the world. Even President Wilson, 
as he testified to the Senate committee, was not told by 
the Allies’ of the existence of this and other secret treaties 
which,provided in advance for the partition of the spoils 
of war among the victors, until after he went to Paris. Then 
finding that these agreements were incompatible with the 
Fourteen Points and the other peace aims to which the 
Allies had subscribed and upon which Germany had agreed 
to capitulate, the President threatened to withdraw unless 
they were regarded as, abrogated by the mutual acceptance 
of the principles the Allies had ostensibly accepted. He went 
so far at one time as to order the “George Washington” 


. Sent for his return to America, but was induced to re- 


main on the promise of certain concessions to his ideals. 

The sharpest disagreement came over the question of 
the Adriatic, where two of the Fourteen Points, namely, 
those insisting upon drawing national boundaries on racial 
lines and upon giving each country an outlet to the sea, 
favored the Slavs and thwarted Italian ambitions. Fiume 
is the only suitable seaport for the southern Slavic hinter- 
land and so the Pact of London had expressly conceded it 
to Croatia, while giving to Italy the port of Trieste to the 
north and the Dalmatian coast to the south of Fiume. But 
the Italians, finding their sacrifices in the war greater and 
their victory more complete than they had anticipated, de- 
manded also Fiume. The population of the city was pre- 
dominantly Italian before the war, but the suburbs and 
surrounding country is Slavic, and to have extended the 
Italian annexations to include Fiume would have involved 
bringing many thousands of Slavs under Italian rule. Mr. 
Wilson proposed a compromize line, following more closely 
the ethnographical frontier than the Pact of London line, 
and proposed to make Fiume a free city under the League 
of Nations. But 
Premier Orlando 
would not listen 
to any compro- 
mize and the 
Italian delegation 
withdrew from 
Paris in wrath. 
The British and 
French Premiers 
agreed with the 
President as _ to 
the merits of the 
case, but felt 
themselves bound 
to carry out the 
Pact of London if 
Italy insisted 
upon it, tho they 
were unwilling to 
go further and 
grant also Fiume 
to Italy. 

Feeling that 
Orlando had 
failed at Paris 
the Italian people 
turned against 
him and he was 

















Underwood & Underwood 


Gabriele d’Annunzio, the flying poet and 
dictator of Fiume, refuses to accept the 
agreement between Italy and Yugoslavia 
signed at Rapallo. His troops have taken 
possession of Sussak, the Slavic suburb of 
Fiume, and other territory that by the 
&5... Treaty of Rapallo were conceded to the 
premier by Nittisicy Yugoslavs 
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© Keystone View 


Classic dances interpretative of the ideals of the League of Nations celebrated the first meeting of the League Assembly at Geneva 
on Monday, November 15 


He was a more moderate minded man and might 
have succeeded in coming to an agreement with the 
Yugoslavs if it had not been for Gabriele d’Annunzio, the 
dramatist aviator, who seized Fiume with a band of de- 
voted followers and has held it for over a year. Altho this 
was plain mutiny and his capture of Adriatic shipping to 
maintain his food supply was plain piracy, the Italian 
Government was powerless to oust him, for he had the 
sympathy and secret support of the Italian army and 
navy. No other power was willing to intervene and the 
League of Nations has no force of its own. It is still un- 
certain whether d’Annunzio will accept the Rapallo agree- 
ment or hold the fort in spite of it. 


Venizelos Defeated 


HE Greek election was fought over the personality and 

policy of Premier Venizelos. He is regarded by the 
outside world as one of the shrewdest of living statesmen 
and he has secured for Greece an immense increase of 
territory, altho the Greeks took little part in the war. 
But in carrying out this policy he has made many enemies, 
partly because he has ruled with a strong hand and partly 
because he found it necessary to depose King Constantine 
in order to bring Greece in on the side of the Allies. King 
Alexander, who was put in the place of Constantine, re- 
cently died from the bite of a pet monkey and since his 
unborn child is the legal heir to the throne, the friends 
of Constantine are hoping to call him back from exile. But 
probably Great Britain and France would never permit 
the restoration of Constantine. 

The election returned anti-Venizelist members of parlia- 
ment by more than two to one. The Premier and all but two 
of his ministers were defeated in their home districts. 
Consequently Venizelos has resigned and the Government 
will pass into the hands of George Rhallis, an octogenarian 
and ex-premier, a supporter of Constantine and a pro- 
German. ; 


League of Nations Launched 


ORTY-ONE nations were represented at the first gen- 

eral assembly of the League of Nations at Geneva, 
November 15. There will probably be fifteen other appli- 
cants for membership, including Austria, Hungary and 
Bulgaria. If these are admitted there will be left outside 
the League for the present Germany, Soviet Russia, Mexico 
and the United States. The question of the admission of 
Germany may be brought up by Hjalmar Branting, the 
Socialist chairman of the Swedish delegation, but the 
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French opposition to such a proposal is too strong to be 
overcome. Dr. Miiller, the German Foreign Minister, de- 
clares that he will not enter anyway until certain changes 
are made in the constitution of the League. 

Various projects for the improvement of the League are 
under consideration and Premier Leygues of France has 
publicly expressed his hope that the Covenant may be 
modified. Three concrete amendments have already been 
moved by the Scandinavian representatives. One of these 
provides that the same state shall not be twice in succes- 
sion represented on the Council of the League as one of 
the four councilmen elected by the Assembly. The second 
amendment would eliminate the word “generally” from 
Article 13 and so make all questions subject to arbitration. 
The third provides that no member of the League shall 
be obliged to join in the blockade of a recalcitrant nation 
if in danger of invasion by that nation. This last amend- 
ment will be opposed by the French on the ground that it 
would paralyze the only effective weapon the League pos- 
sesses, the power of blockade. 

The announcement that the Union of South Africa would 
be represented by Sir Robert Cecil aroused heated protests 
among the French, who insisted that the five British do- 
minions should be represented by delegates of their own, 
not by Englishmen. But when Sir Robert Cecil presented 
his credentials they were accepted without objection, for 
it was the general feeling of the delegates, as expressed 
by Signor Tittoni, that a state had a right to send to the 
Assembly whomever it liked. The danger apprehended by 
the French that the South African representative would 
add to the- British vote is not likely to be realized, for 
Lord Robert Cecil opposes Premier Lloyd George on some 
of the most important questions before the League. 


The Opening of the Assembly 


HE city of Geneva, suddenly become the capital of 
the first world-wide organization of nations, is over- 
crowded with its guests. The official Japanese delegation 
alone numbers over a hundred and some of the others are 
almost as large, besides which there are thousands of 
journalists, lobbyists and tourists. The Hotel National has 
been taken over as headquarters of the League, but the 
sessions of the Assembly are being held in the spacious Hall 
of the Reformation, which was erected in honor of John 
Calvin. ; 
In the voting for permanent president Hymans of Bel- 
gium received thirty-five votes, Motta of Switzerland four, 
Bourgeois of France one, and Ador of Switzerland one. 
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The first contest took place over the question of consider- 
ing the applications of Austria, Bulgaria and Albania for 
admission to the League. These nations did not appeal for 
membership until after October 14, the date set by the 
“Council as the limit for such applications to be considered 
at this session. For this reason President Hymans ruled 
them out, but Lord Robert Cecil took the ground that no 
nation should be shut out on a mere technicality and Sig- 
nor Tittoni of Italy supported him. So the Assembly re- 
versed the ruling of the President and referred the appli- 
cations to the committee on membership. Thus early was 
it made evident that the Assembly is not to be altogether 
subservient to the Council, but that it is to have a mind of 
iis own. 

Among the most important topics on the League pro- 
gram are the question of mandates, the supervision of 
agreements as to traffic in women and opium, the estab- 
lishment of sanitary control and the suppression of typhus, 
the plans for a permanent court of justice, the reduction 
of armament, the reorganization of commerce and finance 
and the apportionment of the budget. 


America and the League of Nations 


CCORDING to Article 1 of the Covenant the first 
Assembly of the League of Nations was to be opened 
by the President of the United States, but owing to the 
President’s physical incapacity and the refusal of the Sen- 
ate to ratify the Treaty of Versailles he could not fulfil 
that function and the United States is not en at 
Geneva even by an observer. 
But tho President Wilson is absent in person he is 
present in the minds of the members of the Assembly 
and their first act was to send him a mes- 
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G. N. Barnes, the British labor leader, asked to have a 
telegram sent to President Wilson in the name of the 
Assembly, expressing hope for the recovery of his health 
and for the continuance of his work for the League of 
Nations idea. The proposal was adopted and President 
Hymans in approving it referred to President Wilson as 
“the spiritual father of the League.” 


The Haiti Inquiry 


HE Naval Board of Inquiry which is investigating the 
alleged misconduct of the American army of occupa- 
tion in Haiti has held a number of meetings since it was 
constituted under the authority of Secretary Daniels in 
October. General Barnett testified that the charge of “in- 
discriminate killings” by the American marines was based 
on two cases of unlawful execution of natives. He said 
that 2250 Haitians had been killed by the Americans since 
the occupation of the island began in 1915 (the number 
first reported was 3250, but this appears to have been er- 
roneous). Nearly all of these deaths took place during a 
single campaign in 1919. Major Turner testified that there 
had been 1132 rebels and bandits killed since October 1, 
1919, in 298 battles, skirmishes or other encounters with 
the marines. He said that previous to that date no ac- 
curate statistics had been kept. He testified further that 
strictest orders had been issued to the American marines 
not to mistreat prisoners or native civilians. 
President Dartiguenave of the Republic of Haiti also 


‘took part in the inquiry. His testimony blended praise and 


blame of the American régime. He admitted that the na- 
tives of Haiti “with a few exceptions” rejoiced at the 
American occupation and that he had no official knowl- 
edge of unlawful killings by 





sage of greeting. President Motta in wel- 
coming the Assembly in. behalf of Switzer- 
land proposed such a message and the sug- 
gestion was received with applause. M. 
Motta continued: 


I would add to this message of thanks the 
hope, or rather the keenly felt desire, that the 
United States of North America should before 
long take her rightful place in the League. A 
country which is a world in itself, which is 
blessed with all the riches of the earth, a 
democracy which. absorbs all the races of the 
world and has given them a common language 
and a common government, a people which is 
affected always by the highest ideals cannot 
abstain from concurrence in the great ideal and 
work which we are met here to forward. 

America, which at the critical moment of 
the war hurled her weight, ideas, resources and 
armies into the scale and thus decided the fate 
of continents, and Europe in particular; the 
native land of George Washington, the father 
of liberty, and Abraham Lincoln, champion and 
martyr of the cause of brotherhood—this coun- 
try cannot and surely does not intend to turn 








American marines. On the other 
hand he blamed the continuation 
of the system of compulsory labor 
on the roads for much of the 
bancitry which has disturbed the 
nation, and complained that the 
American Minister to Haiti and 
his financial adviser had usurped 
the functions of the native Govern- 
ment to a greater extent than was 
contemplated by the treaty be- 
tween Haiti and the United States. 
He urged that there be a Congres- 
sional inquiry in addition to the 
investigation by the Naval Board. 


Mexico Tries to 


Be Good 








its face against the appeal made by the na- 
tions who, while retaining their independence 
and sovereign rights, intend to codperate in 
the furtherance of the peace and prosperity of humanity. 


Paul Hymans of Belgium, who was elected permanent 
president of the assembly, said in his reply to the ha 
come of the President of Switzerland: 


We are far from believing that the institution set up by the 
covenant of Versailles is perfect and that time and experience 
cannot lead to a betterment of its working and efficiency. We 
are far from believing that we are going to change the world 
with a wave of a wand, for the world changes slowly, and most 
slowly men ehange. 

Above all it is well to affirm once more that the League of 
Nations is not and will never be a superstate which will absorb 
Sovereignties or seek to reduce them into tutelage. Our aim is 
to establish between independent states frequent and friendly con- 


aa and meetings from. which affinities and sympathies will 
ollow. 


_ At the beginning of the session of the first afternoon 


Harding o Brockign Daily Eagle 
Is this to be our War Memorial? 


NCE more revolution has 
broken out in Mexico; this 
time in the guise of a radical labor 
movement. The trouble is worst in Yucatan, a tropical dis- 
trict in the extreme south of the republic where socialism 
(in various shades of red) has been for years an important 
political factor. Yucatan is so distant from the center of 
government that national authority has been notoriously 
weak and it was easy for a revolutionary movement to 
gather head. It is reported that over 150 lives were lost in 
a clash between the Socialist and Liberal parties. The Gov- 
ernment promptly sent six hundred troops to quell the 
outbreak. Probably the Yucatan uprising, like the recent 
revolt of Lawer California, has only local significance. 
Somewhat more serious, because nearer to the heart of 
Mexico, was the strike of dock workers at the port of Vera 
Cruz. The Communist Federation voted to call a general 
sympathetic strike in consequence. The Government of- 
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fered its mediation between the dockmen and the shippers 
and immediate trouble was averted, but the occasion gave 
rise to much incendiary talk in Vera Cruz and Mexico 
‘City. The Government has also been forced to take over 
the coal mines temporarily in consequence of a- wages dis- 
‘pute between the miners and the owners. Many of the 
mines, as well as many of the docks and factories of the 
Gulf ports, are owned by foreign capital and this places 
the Mexican Government in a very delicate position. If 
strikes occur and are followed by violence, as is apt to be 
the case in Mexico, valuable foreign properties will be in 
danger of destruction and there will be a cry for inter- 
vention to save foreign interests in Mexico from being 
swamped by anarchy. On the other hand when the Gov- 
ernment takes over industries tied up by labor troubles 
it not only assumes dangerous responsibilities but runs 
the risk of being charged with confiscating private 
property. 

To avert the danger of a hostile attitude abroad, Presi- 
dent De la Huerta, President-elect Obregon and other lead- 
ers of the existing Government are taking a very 
moderate and conservative line with respect to 
economic policy. General Obregon has given out 
an interview assuring the world at large that he 
had no hostility to large industries and no in- 
tention to break them up by unfriendly legisla- 
tion, that the Mexican Government recognized its 
duty to pay all just foreign claims and would 
welcome the creation of a commission to pass on 
their validity; and that Bolshevist propaganda 
would not be tolerated. He favored the introduc- 
tion of new methods of agriculture and the 
creation of a class of small landowners, but op- 
posed any premature attempt to break up large 
estates. President De la Huerta went so far as to 
say: “Our country opens its arms to foreigners in 
the same manner that it does to its own nationals, 
inviting them to come and share in our riches, to 
aid in the development of our natural resources, 
and favors all enterprizes willing to recognize the 
great truth that the natural resources of a nation 
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retroactive or violative of valid property rights.” Mention 
was also made of “a joint arbitration commission to pass 
upon and adjudicate the claims presented by foreigners on 
account of damages occasioned during the revolution.” Sec- 
retary of State Colby referred to this letter as “a very 
gratifying and reassuring statement of the attitude and 
purposes of the ncw Government of Mexico.” He even ven- 
tured so far as to express the hope that “the Mexican 
question will soon cease to be a question at all.” 

Nor is the Mexican Government less anxious to win the 
good will of the incoming administration in the United 
States. When he learned that President-elect Harding 
would spend his vacation on the Texas border, President- 
elect Obregon announced that he would be glad to confer 
with him “in the event Senator Harding visits any of our 
cities.” Even if the assurances and friendly overtures of 
the Mexican Government are due rather to a desire to se- 
cure recognition and foreign loans than to disinterested 
good will, it is none the less gratifying that the present 
Mexican Government has abandoned the hostility to the 
United States which 
marked the régime of 
Huerta and Carranza. Nev- 
er before has Mexico striven 
so anxiously to be “on its 
good behavior” in the eyes 
of foreign nations. 


Building 
Scandals in 


New York 


HY were rents so 
high in New York 
that the legislature was 
forced to intervene by dras- 
tic legislation against ex- 
tortionate landlords? Why 








belong to the nation itself.” As a part of the 
Mexican campaign of conciliating foreign opinion, 
Felix Palavicini was sent on a special mission to 
England, France, Belgium, Italy and Spain to sound out 
the opinion of European governments on the new régime 
in Mexico. He professed himself well satisfied with the re- 
sults of his mission. 

Roberto Pesqucira was sent on a similar mission to the 
United States. He bore with him a letter in which he 
stated that both the President and the President-elect were 
of the opinion that the new Mexican constitution adopted 
under Carranza “is not and must not be interpreted as 


Morris for George Matthew Adams Service : 
Looks like I'll have to recognize the little 
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The President-elect took a vacation as strenuous as those of 

Rooseveltian tradition in the weeks after his election. With his 

host, R. B. Creager, of Point Isabel, Texas, he went tarpon 

fishing in the border wilderness and “stuck it out on this line” 

until hooked a big one.. But Mrs. Harding took the honors 
by catching the largest fish of all 


has building been so costly 
and so slow? Why has the 
ellow city government been run- 
ning so deeply in debt? A 
very sinister answer to all three questions is now becom- 
ing apparent. Thanks to an investigation, facilitated by 
evidence published by the New York World and other 
metropolitan newspapers, a great conspiracy of fraudu- 
lent builders and grafting labor leaders has been uncov- 
ered. The purpose of this conspiracy “in restraint of 
trade” was to keep prices up and prevent any low bids 
for construction. A labor leader, Robert P. Brindell, is 
alleged to have taken advantage of the plot to feather 
his own nest, by threatening to call strikes unless duly 
paid his blackmail. 

The most sensational turn to the new disclosures is the 
suggestion that the great Wall Street explosion may have 
been due to a labor war arising from the building con- 
spiracy. The theory is that a house-wrecking operation was 
in progress in Wall Street under a contractor associated 
with Brindell and employing men from Brindell’s union. A 
rival union, whose members had been forced out of em- 
ployment by the conspirators, planted a bomb with the 
purpose of killing the house-wreckers. It should be added 
that the police discredit this theory and stick to their or 
iginal hypothesis that the Wall Street explosion was the 
work of anarchists or other “reds.” 

It is known that the city authorities were hoodwinked 
and victimized by the building conspiracy into paying ex- 
travagant prices for construction. Mayor Hylan confessed 
that at the suggestion of John T. Hettrick, agent for the 
limestone building interests, he had urged the Board of 
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Education to substitute limestone for terra cotta 
in public school contracts. Without any investi- 
gation whatever he took the assertions of Mr. 
Hettrick as his own and sent them over his own 
signature to the Board of Education. Under cross- 
examination the mayor candidly admitted “I was 
being fooled, all right.” The exposure of the re- 
lations of the city administration to the building 
ring is the heaviest blow that even the Hylan ad- 
ministration has yet experienced and may result 
in the defeat of Tammany Hall in next year’s 
municipal elctions. 


Shipping Board Tangles 


RESIDENT Wilson has at last completed his 
list of appointments to the new Shipping 








ployment of untrained 
and unfit workmen and 
officials, the careless keep- 
ing of accounts and 
audits, the padding of ex- 
pense accounts, the ap- 
proval of unseaworthy 
ships, the intimidation of 
honest inspectors, and the. 
regular practice on the 
part of supply firms of 
giving gratuities to stew- 
ards and other ships’ of- 
ficers. 

On the other hand Mr. 
Piez, former ‘Director 
General of the Emergency 








Board. As previously announced, Admiral William 


and banker of Portland, Oregon, who has written 


same political party, the other three members are taken 
from the Republican ranks. Mr. Rowell is a newspaper 
publisher, Mr. Goff is general counsel to the Shipping 
Board and Mr. Sutter a business man of St. Louis. The 
members of the Board, in compliance with the law, are 
distributed geographically as well as politically in such a 
way that two members represent the Pacific coast, two 
the Atlantic, one the Gulf states, one the Great Lakes 
region and one the interior. 

Three men formerly appointed to the Board declined to 
serve and thus made necessary new appointments. They 
were Gavin McNab of California, Democrat; Martin J. 
Gillen of Wisconsin and Theodore Marburg of Maryland, 
Republicans. The Board will start to work at once, without 
waiting for confirmation by the Senate. Many Republicans 
have criticized the personnel of the new Board and the fa¢t 
that the longer terms have been assigned to the Demo- 
cratic members, so it is possible that some of the appoint- 
ments may be delayed or rejected in the Senate. Admiral 
Benson outlined the immediate program of work before 
the Board. Action must be taken with respect to the dis- 
criminatory rates authorized by law but, according to 
President Wilson, forbidden by treaty. The much-discussed 
contracts between the Harriman line and the Hamburg- 
America line and between the North German Lloyd and 
the United States Mail Steamships company must be acted 
on. The case of the “Leviathan,” the great German mer- 
chant vessel so long inactive in port, must be decided, and 
the disposition of the Hog Island shipyard determined. 

While the new Board is making plans for the future 
the past of the Shipping Board is under investigation by 
a Congressional committee. Many charges are made of 
waste, inefficiency and “graft.” Mr. Meehan of the division 
of investigation of the Board testified that 2400 cases of 
alleged corruption and petty dishonesty were being in- 
vestigated and that many would result in criminal prose- 
cutions. He even asserted that “practically all” of the pri- 
vate eontractors who dealt with the Government were guilty 
of illegal and fraudulent practices. The charges are too 
manifold to make it possible to specify them all; they in- 
clude the awarding of contracts to irresponsible firms, the 
sale of Government property at nominal prices, the em- 
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§. Benson will be chairman. The other six ap- Baseball has declared for a one-man rule to 
pointees are Frederick I. Thompson of Alabama, build up the sport after the scandals and 
Joseph N. Teal of Oregon, John A. Donald of comsequent upheavals of this fall. Judge 


: . M in Landi i 
New York, Chester H. Rowell of California, Guy — ee ee 
D. Goff of Wisconsin and Charles Sutter of Mis- tional League clubs to become head of the 


souri. Admiral Benson and Mr. Donald are mem-_ controlling board -and he accepted the offer 


: at a salary of $42,500 a year with an addi- 
bers of the present Board. Mr. Teal is a lawyer tional $16,000 for expenses. Judge Landis 


will keep his present position as a Federal 
extensively on transportation problems. Mr. jurist, in which capacity in 1914 he pre- _ficials 


Thompson is a newspaper publisher. These four ‘sided in the great legal battle of baseball, that 
appointees are all Democrats and, as the law per- the Federal League’s fight upon the National 
_ mits only four members of the Board to be of the 


Fleet Corporation, asserts 
that the Walsh investiga- 
tion committee has been 
playing politics and exag- 
gerating scandal to dis- 
credit the Shipping Board. 
He said no charges had 
implicated the members 
of the Board or the of- 
under them and 
such incompetence 
and graft as did develop 
among the minor em- 
ployees in the shipyards was the inevitable consequence of 
the expansion of the shipbuilding force in nine months’ 
time from 40,000 to 385,000 men under the stress of war 
conditions. 


and American Leagues 


The Crusade Against Home Brew 


IT by bit the net of prohibition is drawn tighter 

around Demon Rum. In the days of state-wide pro- 
hibition many found relief by importing liquor “in the 
original package” from license states or foreign countries, 
but Congressional legislation cut off this avenue of relief. 
Then came war-time prohibition, the eighteenth amend- 
ment and the Volstead Act. The Governors of New York 
and New Jersey pinned vain hopes to “liberal” state legis- 
lation which would permit the sale of wine and beer until 
the Supreme Court upheld the supremacy of federal law 
over local nullification. But one way of escape remained. 
The householder could make his own intoxicants. True, the 
home brewery was rarely a success with respect to the 
quality of the liquor, but there was a suspicious increase 
in the sale of hops, malt and other means to a well-under- 
stood end. Beverage manufacturers complained that their 
sales were decreasing, because they were compelled to 
keep within the alcoholic content limits of the law, whereas 
the home brewer got all the alcohol into his product that 
was possible. 

The Bureau of Internal Revenue therefore issued a 
statement pointing out to tradesmen and the public that 
the Volstead Act prohibited the advertisement, manufac- 
ture and sale of “any utensil, contrivance, compound, sub- 
stance, formula, direction or recipe” intended for use in the 
unlawful manufacture of intoxicating liquor. This pro- 
vision, the statement made plain, does not affect the sale 
of hops and malt for any legitimate purpose, but only the 
advertising and sale of such materials, or of home brew 
apparatus, for the purpose of evading the prohibition law. 
In sum: 

The so-called home-brewed beer manufactured in the home 
for beverage purposes, even tho for the sole use of the family 
and bona fide guests, is under the bureau’s construction of the 


law illegal, and the sale of materials for the purpose of such 
manufacture is likewise illegal. 
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Why the Film Does Not Flicker 
By Jerome Lachenbruch 


Mechanical science is responsible for 
making the motion picture a practi- 
cable form of entertainment. In the 
early days of the photoplay, the flick- 
ering streaks on the screen were ex- 
tremely trying on the eyes. The prob- 
lem of eliminating the flicker was 
; mastered 
with the in- 
troduction of 
the revolving 
disc shutter, 
which ap- 
pears in 
the accom- 
panying dia- 
gram. The 
shutter has 
three blades 
that revolve 
in front of 
the projec- 
tion machine 
and tempo- 
rarily shut 
out the bril- 
liant light of 
the burning 
carbon pen- 
cils placed 
behind the 
strip of film 
in the pro- 
jection ma- 
chine. 

’ It is possi- 
ble to make 
use, of this 
device be- 
cause human 
vision has 
a quality 
known as 
‘‘persist- 
ence.” That 
is to say, we 
retain a per- 
fect image 
of an object 
for one twen- 
ty-fourth of 





_ asecond 
An exact reproduction of after the ob- 
~ = of arr pet om the ject has been 
ittle indivi pictures, 
and the holes along the — — 
edge by which the film oe 


: , Consequently 
is — dragged a a tn 


lose our im- 
pression while the shutter obstructs 
the film. 

The reason for the need of a shutter 
at all lies in the method used to show 
the individual’ pictures in succession. 
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In the. accom- 
panying strip of 
film, showing a 
few inches of 
Will Rogers in 
the Goldwyn pic- 
ture, “Almost a 
Husband,” you 
will observe four 
little holes on 
each side. ‘These 
fit over a sprock- 
et wheel. Now, 
when the film is 
being shown, each 
frame (as the in- 
dividual pictures 
are called) is 
pulled into posi- 





A diagram of the 
shutter of a moving 


picture machine. 
The black segments 
are the blind por- 
tions of the shutter 
which cover the 
light while the film 
is in motion from 
one position to the 
next 


tion by an auto- 

matic claw that clutches the holes of 
the film and drags it down. During the 
dragging process, a blind wing of the 
shutter covers the light, and the audi- 
ence is spared the streak impression 
that would otherwise be created. It 
must be remembered that motion pic- 
tures do not move in uninterrupt- 
ed succession. Each picture is exposed 
for a fraction of a second, then pulled 
out of position by the mechanical claw, 
thus automatically bringing the next 
frame into place. This feature of mo- 
tion picture projection is known as 
“intermittent feeding.” No doubt, many 
devotees of the motion picture will be 
surprised to learn that each frame is 
actually stationary part of the time 
necessary to pass from one picture to 
the next. When the film actually moves, 
one of the opaque wings of the shutter 
hides: the movement. We perceive, or 
think we perceive, the motion of the 
film itself only because our rétinas 
have the power to retain a visual im- 
pression of the photograph in one par- 
_ticular frame until the next one ap- 
pears. Were our sight sharper and the 
“persistence” of our vision reduced to 
zero, the motion picture would appear 
on the screen as a series of jerks. 


Skyscrapers in London 


London is troubled with acute con- 
gestion. The old low buildings are ut- 
terly inadequate as well as intolerably 
inconvenient for the needs of modern 
business and the narrow crooked 
streets are choked with motor vehi- 
cles. The city must expand either up 
into the air or roundabout. The pro- 
posal to erect steel skyscrapers on the 
American model meets with furious op- 


position from the British conservatives, 
The Sphere endeavors to ridicule the 
idea by publishing a composite photo- 
graph showing how Trafalgar Square 
would look hemmed in by tall build- 
ings. But to an American eye the in- 
truding skyscrapers compare very fa- 


‘vorably with the old London buildings 


on the Square. Even British visitors 
sometimes admire our new municipal 
architecture. Apropos of the proposal 
of Mr. Bush to erect in London a 
building like his New York Terminal 
the editor of the London Nation says: 


To my mind the Bush Building is the 
most perfect example of its class. It is 
lovely by day, lovelier by night, when its 
gem-like crown queens it over the proudest 
of the city’s monuments. The structure and 
design of the tower, thru its long ascent 
of thirty stories, are of the simplest; a 
couple of courses of bricks relieves the 
monotony of surface and color, and a deli- 
cate tracery of windows and open stone- 
work does the rest. It looks so light and 
is so solid, has dignity and strength, with 
a touch and suggestion of exquisite fra- 
gility. Having so lovely an ornament and 
so mighty a temple of business, London 
would never again rest content with the 
squat designs, the rococo ornament, the 
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© Underwood 4 Underwood g 
“Radicalism” or Art? This “Little La 
of the Dews” has just been placed in St. 
Mark’s churchyard, at East Tenth Street 


and Second Avenue, New York City, — 


arousing mpch discussion thereby. 
sculptor is Solon Borglum, famous brother 
of the famous s or Gutzon Borglum. 
It was ordered by William Norman Guth 
rie, rector of St. *s, and placed in the 
old churchyard where Peter Stuyvesant is 
buried. Dr. Guthrie answers those 
questions a nude statue’s position in # 
churchyard out of his conviction that art 
and religion are closely bound togethet 
that for the sake of beau , which incla 

' both, one may “live, fight arid die” ~ 
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waste of priceless ground, which disfigure 
and nullify her architecture. 

Another plan for the relief of Lon- 
don is to construct a series of satellite 
cities in concentric rings. Each -would 
be limited to 100,000 or 200,000 inhab- 
jtants and so planned as to make over- 
crowding impossible. Each of the satel- 
lite cities would be sufficiently large to 
have its own social and business life 
and they would be connetted together 
and with the main metropolis by swift 
subways and express trains. Around 
each city would be a belt of land that 
could never be built upon, but devoted 
to recreation, gardening and agricul- 
ture. Power would be provided from 
central plants and every factory would 
have direct railroad connection. Indus- 
tries of the same class or interdepend- 
ent would naturally concentrate in the 
same city. 


A Really Circulating Library 


Having successfully solved the prob- 
lem of furnishing meals for its citizens 
thru the medium of a community 
kitchen, Evanston, Illinois, is now en- 
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Not ice cream cones nor yet “hot dogs,” 
but a library on wheels, with books for all 


tastes and ages. Evanston, Illinois, has this 


unique institution 


gaged in the unique task of providing 
them with brain food in the form of 
books carried to their doors by an au- 
tomobile truck. A library on wheels 
is not to be found in every town. The 
one at Evanston is a community ef- 
fort, the truck having been donated by 
various women’s clubs and civic organ- 
izations. 

To people who live in the older sec- 
tions of Evanston the public library 
has always been central enough. A walk 
of a few blocks at most is all that is 
necessary to put in their possession 
whatever books they wish for pleasure 
or study. It was realized, however, that 
to the people in the newer parts of the 
town, the distance to the library was so 
great as to discourage any general use 
of its facilities. Moreover, there was 
discovered in Evanston a situation 
which exists to a greater or less extent 
im numerous other towns thruout the 
country: there were many families in 
which there was complete ignorance 
of the fact that its members were en- 
titled to the use of the books in the 
Public library. These people, largely 
Newcomers to America, had not lived 

countries in which the benefits of 
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the public library were available to the 
whole people. They had grown accus- 
tomed to seeing all the good things of 
life appropriated by others more for- 
tunately born, and saw nothing un- 
usual in the provision of a library for 
the limited use of certain groups of 
people while its advantages were denied 
to others. Now thru the medium of the 
library on wheels they are being in- 
structed not only in the use of books 
but in the principle of public institu- 
tions in America and their right to 
free partnership in all things that are 
bought with the public funds. | 

During the few weeks in which the 
Evanston traveling library has been 
in commission it has proved a wonder- 
ful success, books having been issued 
at the rate of one a minute during all 
stops. It covers different districts on 
different days of the week, usually be- 
tween the hours of 3:30 and 8:30 p. m., 
and carries a complete stock of books 
on a variety of subjects, besides many 
books printed in foreign languages for 
such grown-ups as prefer reading in 
their own language. : 

As was to be expected, the greater 
part of the patronage of the traveling 
library came at first from the children 
of the districts served by it. But chil- 
dren carry an immense amount of in- 
formation to their elders and there 
has been a distinct gain in this way. 
More recently, the entire family from 
mother to baby came out to welcome 
the arrival of the book automobile and 
its interesting cargo. No longer are 
the people shy of the “library lady” 
who is in charge of the distribution 
of books. The tired eyes of the women 
have a new light in them as they crowd 
round her, while the children greet her 
vociferously. Even the men-folk, who 
at first kept out of sight, now regard 
the occasion as a red-letter day. 

As a contribution to the general 
Americanization movement the library 
on wheels should be a very valuable 
institution, not only because of the 
facility in the use of English that will 
be developed, but in the impression 
upon the minds of the people who have 
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Wide World 

WHERE THE FLYING FISHES PLAY 
These human flying fishes left their. re- 
spective boards at precisely the same mo- 
ment at the Balboa Swimming Pool, 
Panama. Poise in mid-air is shown by all 
three, especially the one in the center 


not had quite so much access to the 
resources of a city as they might have 
had, of the facilities at their disposal. 
They will see that the principles of 
freedom and equality on which the 
American government is founded, ap- 
ply to the use of public institutions of 
every sort. . 


Nature Harnessed Again 


The problem of perpetual ‘motion 
still remains unsolved, despite the cen- 
turies of time and effort devoted to its’ 
solution. But J. H. Martin, of Spring- 

















The aged village sexton and the big bell 


in the church tower are things of the past. 


These Chicago University chimes, the largest and most complete set in the country, 


are a $12,000 memorial, made possible by seven graduating cla 


sses and the United 


States School of Aeronautics, to whom one of the three largest bells is dedicated. 

The other two are dedicated one to President Emeritus Edward James, the other 

to the university. The chimes had their dedication on October 30, at the tenth annual 

“home-coming” of the institution, and played as their initial performance the college 

song. There are fifteen bells, weighing from 500 to 3000 pounds each, and covering 
a range of an octave and a half 
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field, Missouri, appears to have solved 
another problem, for many years re- 
garded as fully as baffling, in the in- 
vention of a machine which can be 
operated by river current and made 
to produce actual power. 

Mr. Martin’s contrivance consists of 
a wooden framework about 16 feet 
long by 12 feet wide, which is floated 
on two buoys and is secured to the 
bank of the river by cables. Inside the 
framevork are slung two sets of 
sprocket wheels attached to each other 
by chains. Attached to the chains, at 
equal intervals, are four big wooden 
paddles or vanes, 7 feet long and 2 
feet wide, each giving a surface of 
15 square feet. They are so placed 
that when two of them are above the 
water, the other two are underneath, 
furnishing resistance power for the 
river’s current. The vanes are attached 
to two 100-gallon force pumps, and 
with a six-mile current, 5 feet deep, 
these pumps will force water thru a 
three-inch pipe to a hight of 100 feet 
and at the same time operate a 4 K. W. 
dynamo to full capacity. The two 
pumps generate about fifteen horse- 
power. 

It is easy enough to force a broad 
resisting surface along with a reason- 
ably strong current of water, Mr. Mar- 
tin explains. The problem comes when 
the paddle is lifted out. of the water, 
at the same instant that the paddle at 
the other end of the framework is de- 
scending into the water. The resistance 
represented at one end will invariably 

















The Swiss Family Robinson should have 
camped by the waters of Puget Sound. The 
seaweed that floats there not only looks 
well in a picture; it may be used for a 
fertilizer, braided for cord or fishlines, 
burned for the iodine and carbonate of 
soda in its ashes. And when the long 
fibrous leaves have all been put to some 
practical use, there still remains a central 
fleshy bulb which can be cooked up into 
a delicious candy 
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As long as rivers flow to the sea, Mr. Martin has here his own solution of the problem 
of perpetual motion 


neutralize the movement at the other 
end, thus causing a cessation of move- 
ment altogether. 

Here is where a knowledge of hy- 
drostatics was necessary. Mr. Martin 
rigged up some auxiliary paddles on 
each of the main vanes, slung on 
hinges. Then by the addition of ratchet 
arrangements on the big vanes, he 
forced the latter to assume a perpen- 
dicular position while under the 
water, the vanes being automatically 
released at the instant the sprocket 
wheel begins to lift them out. Hence 
the double resistance was eliminated, 
and the problem of water current 
power solved. 

A four-mile current is enough, ac- 
cording to Mr. Martin, to make a force 
of 100 gallons a minute, pumped a 
hundred feet above the surface of the 
river. A contrivance attached to the 
machine enables the operator to vary 
the depth at which the current will 
take effect, thus regulating the speed 
and consequently the strength of 
power. 

The value of this invention lies in 
its ability to pump water with suf- 
ficient force to insure irrigation power 
for any farm or ranch in a dry sec- 
tion, and in the fact that it will work 
continuously so long as there is a river 
to run it. One of these machines will 
irrigate about forty acres, as in twen- 
ty-four hours it pumps 288,000 gallons 
of water. 


Samples 


The best reflector of all metals is brass. 
Pees 


There are fifty different religious denom- 
inations represented in North Carolina. 
ee 


Over 200,000 Jews served in the Ameri- 
can army and navy during the Great War. 
ee 


Before the Great War the United States 
stood third in coal exports; now it stands 
first. 

ee . 

The Island of Manhattan is thirteen 
and one-half miles long and has an average 
breadth of one and three-fifth miles. In this 
small portion of the earth live 2,284,103 
people. 

tae 

The high air currents explored by the 
balloons sent up by the University of Wis- 
consin weather bureau show that a velo- 


city is often maintained of over 140 miles 
an hour. 
ss : 

A man bought a mink-lined overcoat in 
1915 for $500; sold the lining in 1917 for 
$1,000, and replaced it with nutria for 
$150. In 1919 he sold the nutria lining for 
$250 and substituted muskrat for $55, and 
sold this in turn for $300. He still has the 
overcoat and $845 profit on his timely ex- 
changes of the fur lining. 


What It Used to Cost to Go 
to School 


The small cost of a college education 
in America at about 1800 or before 
often supplies the fathers and mothers 
of today with a subject of most inter- 
esting comment. Just for itemized proof 
of expenses in Bowdoin College as 
short a time ago as 1845 glance thru 
the following term bill which is taken 
from a student’s account: 

To the President and Trustee of Bowdoin 
College, Dr. 

To his first term bill, ending December 
18, 1845. 

Interest to be paid, if not discharged 
within one month after the commencement 
of the next term. 

Dollars. Cents. 
WN osc ola ccanddandes 8 
Cee CONE: sn 53 occ cdacews 3 
pS ee ee ee ; 
Average of repairs ......... “ 
Sweeping and bed-making.... 1 
BN, Srbcsveans cans awaes P 50 
DE: 600s oeanebGes akan oF 11 
Catalogues, Order of Exercises, 

and Commencement Dinner 50 
| RS ge Pape et as ‘a 50 
Bk vadedaVadts neuwss kos 1 20 

bi 85 
25 


: BSR: 


Reciting room and lights..... 
Chemical lectures .........+- 
\ 0) =e ere “es os 
DT MO i. 6 pe tanekaacene “— wd 
Assessment for absence from 
DE sc taser avSheoe ees 
Advance standing ........... 
GONE 6 ec oben ER 


16 68 
The recipient of the bill apparently. 
was a well-behaved youth, for neither 
fines nor assessments are charged 
against his name. But it is entirely 
possible that the modest charges for 
“repairs” and “average of repairs” ate 
the only remaining evidence of some 
long forgotten story of undergraduate 
escapade. 
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Is This Good Business? 
(Continued from page 291) 


were held to their original contracts. 

Fares were increased, in the face of 
public opposition, in over five hundred 
cities, but it was soon found that in- 
creased fares did not result in pro- 
portionate increases in revenue from 
a resentful public. Increased fares did 
not afford a solution.. 

The investigations of the Federal 
Electric Railways Commission cover- 
ing more than a year have established 
that the two things needful for a 
permanent solution of the traction 
problem are credit and codperation. 
Restored credit would permit the com- 
panies to rehabilitate themselves, to 
pay off their maturing obligations and 
to provide for normal replacements. 
Codperation with labor would permit 
them to render continuous service, un- 
interrupted by strikes or lockouts, to 
effect operating economies and to bring 
into their treasuries the full amount 
of revenue collected from the street 
car riders. : 

Coéperation with labor is the first 
step toward codperation with the pub- 
lic, bringing with it, as it does, cour- 
teous treatment of the public by the 
men on the cars who are the com- 
panies’ direct representatives. Such 
coéperation is to be secured by giving 
employees a living wage—something 
they have not always had in the trac- 
tion industry—and humane hours of 
labor and working conditions. The 
right to organize and to deal collective- 
ly with their employers should not be 
denied them. Collective bargaining, 
properly employed, will be found an 
effective strike preventative. 

First class credit and the full codp- 
eration of their employees, if properly 
utilized to better the service, would 
give the traction companies an almost 
impregnable position in their relations 
with the public and would be a pow- 
erful influence in overcoming the an- 
tagonism against them. The demand 
for public ownership would lose much 
of its force if capital and labor in the 
business of electric transportation per- 
formed their respective services freely 
and well. 

The experience of the past few years 
has chastened the traction companies. 
They are willing now to listen to any 
plan the public may propose that will 
permit them to live. They cannot go 
on, they now realize, unless they are 
able to pay adequate wages to both 
labor and capital and at the same time 
to give progressively better service to 
the public. 

How can it be done? It is all very 
well to say “restore credit and codper- 
ation”—but how? I was invited recent- 
ly to answer this question in detail be- 

ore a meeting of the citizens of Grand 
Rapids. The franchise of the street 
railway company was about to expire. 

@ question agitating the city was 
Whether the franchise should be re- 
newed, and if so, upon what terms. As 
a former mayor of Grand Rapids I 

always had a keen interest in 
the city’s problems. Its street car 
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McCutcheon’s 


: Fifth Avenue, 34th and 33d Sts., New York 
Reg. Trade Mark 


Christmas Handkerchiefs 


FOR years McCutcheon’s has been famous for its 
excellent assortment of Men’s and Women’s 
Linen Handkerchiefs—hand worked, initialed, 
smart sports models, and fine sheer lace-trimmed 
and embroidered styles. 


For the Christmas Gift there is nothing which is 
quite so distinctive, yet so ideally practical as a 


box of dainty Handkerchiefs. 


Or, if you are merely shopping to replenish your 
own supply, there is no time to shop quite like the 
present—while the assortments are still complete. 


- Orders by mail receive our 
prompt and careful attention 


Pure Linen Handkerchiefs 
$1.50 each 

For Women 
A—Hand-embroidered Arme- 
nian lace-edged. B—With fine 
Revere edge. C—Fine cord 
model with punch work corner. A 
D—Henm of fine cut work. E- 
Punch work design. 


Men’s Hemstitchea 


Of fine quality Linen. F—With 
tape. G, H, and I—Fine cord 


models. 
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HL. Gouglas 


$7-20 $820 $900 & 310:2° SHOES 
FOR MEN AND WOMEN | 
YOU CAN SAVE MONEY BY WEARING 
W. Le DOUGLAS SHOES 












They are 


world. 
sold in 107 W.L. 
Douglas stores, 
direct from the factory to you at 





only one profit, which antees 
to you the best shoes that can be 
produced, at the lowest possible 
cost. W. L. Douglas name and 
the retail price are stam on 
the bottom of all shoes before 
they leave the factory, which is 
your protection against unreason- 
able profits. - 


W. L. Douglas $9.00 and $10.00 shoes are 
absolutely the best shoe values for the 
money in this country. They are made of 
the best and finest leathers that money 
can buy. They combine quality, style, 
workmanship and wearing qualities equal 
to other makes selling at higher prices. 
They are the leaders in the fashion centers 
of America. The stamped price is W. L. 
Douglas personal guarantee that the shoes 
are always worth the price paid for them. 

e prices are the same everywhere; they 
cost no more in San Francisco than they 
do in New York. 


W. L. Douglas shoes are made by the 
highest paid, skilled shoemakers, under 
the direction and supervision of experi- 
enced men, all working with an honest 
determination to make the best shoes for 
the price that money can buy. 














W. L. Douglas shoes are for sale by over 9000 shoe dealers 
besides ourown stores. If your local dealer cannot supply 
ou, take no other make. Order direct from factory. Sen 
for booklet telling how toorder shoes by mail, postage free. 


CAUTION.— Insist upon having W.i-Dows- President 
las shoes. The name and price is plainly W.L.Douglas Shoe Co., 
stamped on the sole. Be careful to see 169 Spark Street, 
that it has not been changed or mutilated. Brockton, Mass. 


HUNAN MUIONUNNNUUNUONONSTEUUOOUULONGLAUULGAULUOLQEQLSEO00000000000000000004U00400000000000000000000UU0SOUGUOALUUAUUGHOOAEOLLLLAEUUAED 
Real Cowhide Leather Boston Bag 


Ideal for Parcels, Books, Papers, etc. 
Used by shoppers, students, mechanics, 
nurses, business or professional men. 
HANDSOME, USEFUL, DURABLE 

95 Sizes 15x10x6. Coleen, brown or black. 

s This derful value will be sent in- 

C.0.D, Sared parcel post where in the U. 8. 
weal $3.9 when bag arrives. 

Send no money If not satisfied, money back on request. 

WHITNEY, THOMPSON & CO., Box 3498 Boston, Mass, 























Inventions Wanted. Cash or Royalty 


for ideas. Adam Fisher Mfg. Co. Dept. 128 
St. Louis, Mo. 


SALESMEN: Farr “Site cc. Traveling. 


e 
year. 
Experience unnecessary. Quickly qualify through 
° our amazing System. Free Employment Service 


to Members. Send for Salesmanship book, list of 
i} For heating only, $1.78 lines and full particulars. Nat. Salesmen’s Tr. 
i For heating and lighting, 25 1 
Order trom | i — sal or direct e 
Take no interior substitute. 


JLROBINESONS Inc. 








White Plains Hospital 


(Schoe! of Nursing) 
FAITOUS 


Registered in New York State, offers a General 
mre YoRR CTY 





Hospital Training of three (3) years. Affiliation 
with New York City Hospital for special courses. 


Next Class Admitted February Ist, 1921. 
School Prospectus upon application to Superinten- 
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problem is essentially the same as that 
which confronts every other com- 
munity in the United States. 

The citizens of Grand Rapids were 
quick to agree that the street railway 
company, like every other utility, is 
entitled to a fair return on the value 
of all its property used in the public 
service. There is no question that any 
American city will cheerfully pay 
whatever rate of fare is necessary to 
maintain good service, if it is sure 
that it is paying only proper operating 
expenses, proper maintenance charges 
and a proper return on the capital 
actually invested. There is only one 
way to have assurance on_ these 
points. That is by having an honest 
valuation of the property made to 
start with, and thereafter maintain- 
ing strict public control of all new 
issues of capital and extraordinary ex- 
penditures, with public supervision 
over management, operation and ser- 
vice. b 
Street railways are analogous to a 
city water supply and other public 
utilities. The fares paid by the car 
riders, like the rates paid by the water 
consumers, should, as a matter of 
sound public policy, be as low as is 
consistent with good service. Special 
assessments against the companies for 
street sprinkling, paving and for 
the construction and maintenance of 
bridges should be eliminated so far as 
practicable. These are burdens that 
should be borne by the entire com- 
munity, and not shifted from the auto- 
mobile rider to the street car rider 
who is usually less able to bear them 
and whose personal use of the public 
highways is less. 

If it is wrong, as it certainly is, to 
permit the operation of street rail- 
ways for the profit of private corpora- 
tions, it is equally wrong that their 
operations should be -for the profit of 
the city in the sense that the funds 
collected from the street car riders in 
excess of legitimate taxes on the street 
railway properties, should be turned 
into the municipal treasury. If at a 
given rate of fare profit results, it 
should go neither to the private cor- 
porations nor to the city, but should be 
reflected back by the automatic reduc- 
tion of the fare paid by the car rider. 

One more point, before considering 
specific plans. Extensions of street car 
lines into new territory are expensive. 
Less than a mile of double track laid 
in Washington recently cost over $230,- 
000. Under the present system such 
extraordinary expenses are met by 
the flotation of new securities. .The 
interest on these securities, constitut- 
ing a permanent burden, must be paid 
by the car rider as a part of the fare. 
But who benefits from these exten- 
sions? Is it the whole body of those 
who use the cars, or is it only the 
property owners in the districts m 
which the extensions are made? An 
extension of the New York subway 
system, costing $7,373,000, increased 
the value of property in the neighbor 
hood by $49,200,000, an amount uP 
wards of seven times the cost of the 
improvement. It seems evident, there 
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fore, that extensions should be paid 
for, not out of new capital, but from 
special taxes assessed against the 
owners of property, the value of which 
is enhanced by such extensions. This 
is no new principle. Property owners 
are accustomed to contributing to the 
cost of building streets anu other im- 
provements out of the increase in the 
value of their property. The principle 
is peculiarly applicable to electric 
transportation, because of the enor- 
mous increases in real estate values 
created thereby. 

First secure a valuation of the prop- 
erty, this figure to serve as the basis 
of calculation should the city decide at 
some future time to purchase the lines, 
and then relieve the company (or more 
properly the car rider) of the burdens 
that should be borne on other should- 
ers. From this commonsense basis it 
is possible to go ahead with plans de- 
signed to secure street car service at 
cost. 

Service-at-cost agreements have been 
entered into with electric railway com- 
panies by the cities of Cleveland, Cin- 
cinnati, Dallas, Montreal and a few 
others, and they seem to have worked 
well during the most difficult period in 
the history of the street car industry. 
The books of the companies are open 
and their operations are under the 
supervision of public officials in whom 
the people have confidence. The cards 
of the companies are face up on the 
table. These agreements are -calculated 
to be successful in just the degree that 
the people as a whole understand the 
game. 

The agreements vary in detail but 
their purpose in each instance is the 
same. It is to adjust fares quickly and 
automatically to the varying cost of 
service. There is set aside in the treas- 
ury of the company a special “barom- 
eter fund” of say $100,000. Should in- 
creased operating expenses cut into 
this fund, fares would be increased a 
fraction of a cent, by raising the rate 
for tickets, to make up the deficiency. 
Should this fund, on the other hand, 
show an increase after all proper op- 
erating expenses, including a fair re- 
turn on actual investment, had been 
paid, fares would be automatically 
lowered. The assurance of an auto- 
matic adjustment of fares to cost 
would go a long way toward restoring 
the confidence of the public in the com- 
pany and the confidence of the investor 
in the company’s securities. 

With the value of. the properties 
fixed there could be no further dispute 
as to capitalization or excessive profits, 
because the people would know exact- 
ly what they are paying for, and many 
of the causes of friction between the 
public and the companies would thus 
be removed. Under service-at-cost con- 
tracts the opportunity for municipal 
corruption is reduced to a minimum. 
The idea of speculative gain is put 
aside, and the companies are placed 
upon a commonsense business basis 
Where the people pay the exact cost 
of the service they get and where the 
opportunity for private profits no long- 
€f exists, since economies and lower 
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HE fact that the Monroe saves $200.00 monthly 

for the Virginian Railroad is not unusual. The 
Monroe is making proportionate savings in over 15,000 
other offices. It can save dollars in your office, what- 
ever your figuring problems. 

Not merely because the Monroe figures so swiftly 


—although, being first on speed, it does mean dollars 
to you in costly time saved. 


Not simply because the Monroe figures so accu-. 


rately—although the Monroe’s visible proof feature 
does guarantee you the correct answer every time. 
But also because the Monroe masters with equal 
dependability all your figure-work—masters it all 
without mental effort on your part; needing neither 
complements, reciprocals nor trained operators. 
Invoices or inventories, cost-finding or foreign exchange, pay- 
rolls, percentages, estimates, etc.—the Monroe makes all figuring 


as easy as turningacrank. Just turn the Monroe crank forward 
to multiply or add; turn it backward to divide or subtract. 


The Monroe “Book of Facts” shows how the Monroe has saved 
for others—how it can save for you. 


Mail coupon for your copy today. 


OE 





REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


ulating Machine 


* 
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Monroe 
Calculating 


Co., 
Woolworth 
-» New 


Without obliga- 


. tion (check items 
desired): 
[] Arrange for a de- 
monstration inouroffice 
on our own work. 


) 
Firm Name 


] Send usa copy of Monroe 
«fod of Facts” 





My Name 





Address 
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This belief has stood for centuries. But to- 
day a real royal road to knowledge is open to 
you in—The Life Story of the World— 


“CIVILIZATION” 


This wonderful story of human achievement 
sts before you basic things, carries you through 
the big sweep of events down the centuries to 
Today. 

The seven attractively bound volumes form- 
ing the set CIVILIZATION are written in sim- 
ple style, printed in large type and filled with 
more than 400 rare gravure tone illustrations. 
These books contain all the elements of a won- 
derful tale of adventure: struggle, hope, fear, 
sorrow, joy—life and death. So entertaining 
and fascinating they are that you will forget 
very little that you read. Only those who un- 
derstand this story can get the most out of 
life. Only they can confidently plan ahead. 


A Rare Opportunity 


As the current edition of CIVILIZATION was 
printed before the cost of paper, ink and labor 
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“The Rovel Road 06 Kinowledli e” 


When a little prince who afterward became 
a wise king complained of having to struggle 
through the brambly lanes of learning like any 
peasant boy, his teacher said: 

“My lord, there is no royal road to knowl- 


went up, this valuable work may be had at ‘a 
very low price for a short time only. We must 
emphasize that the edition is limited and that 
the volumes cannot be duplicated at the same 
price. The very easiest of monthly payments 
are allowed. 

You cannot afford to ignore such an offer, 
especially in these days when knowledge is 
power. 


CLOYES-LYON COMPANY 


110 West 34th Street New York, N. Y. 


Sign the coupon NOW and get this valuable 
booklet—OUTLINE OF CIVILIZATION—FREE 
—_ a e—hUh el ea —_— ay 


CLOYES-LYON CO., Dept. I-1 
110 W. 34th St., New York, N. ¥. ‘I 





Send me free copy of Outline of 
CIVILIZATION and special of- | 
fer on the set CIVILIZATION. 
In making this request I am 
incurring no obligation what- | 
ever. 
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As Friendly 
As Your 

Favorite Book 
SNUG in your hand, 


with a smooth unob- 
structed barrel and a 
freely flowing point, 
the Parker Pen isa 
dependable friend. 
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Journalism As An 
Aid To History 
Teaching 


By EDWIN E. SLOSSON, Ph.D. 


Literary Editor of The 
Independent 


Associate in the School of Jour- 
nalism, Columbia University 


This address, which was 
yiven before the History Sec- 
tion of the New York State 
Teachers’ Association at 
Rochester, November 23, 1915, 
has been published in pamphlet 
form and will be furnished 
free to teachers.—Write to The 
Independent, 311 Sixth Av 
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operating costs are reflected in re- 
duced fares. 

Service at cost may not be the only 
solution of the traction problem. There 
may be other plans under which coép- 
eration and credit can be restored. It 
is doubtful whether public ownership 
and operation would be successful un- 
der present conditions in most of the 
cities of the United States. It should 
be understood, nevertheless, that if no 
solution is made practicable under the 
present ownership and control, only 
one course will remain open—the trans- 
formation of the electric railway in- 
dustry into a Government business. 

Washington, D. C. : 


Our Pilgrim Legacy 
(Continued from page 293) 
riotous pleasures, and the coarser sins 
were utterly abhorrent as seen from 
their spiritual point of view. They made 
every effort to keep their thinking ona 
high plane and to set before themselves 
and their children the noble ideals of re- 
ligion. Therefore they held their minis- 
ters, their spiritual leaders, in the high- 
est respect, and made the church the 
center of their social life. But even there 
they demanded that power come from 
the congregation and not from external 
authority. Their church must be a free, 
self-governed church. The light must 
shine truly from the souls of the people. 
They must lead their lives as if in the 
eyes of God. Such a religion gave them 
a calm, serene faith, and a deep trust in 
the final triumph of God’s goodness, in- 

fluenced their characters. 

Duty to their fellows, conscience, and 
the thought of an _  over-shadowing 
Providence made the Pilgrims the most 
idealistic of all the early colonists of 
America—and their idealism influ- 
cnced the development of the typically 
idealistic American spirit. 

Courageous in every adversity the 
people of Plymouth always refused to 
flee before trouble. They were ready 
to sacrifice themselves for their ideals. 
It is no accident that Massachusetts 
gave the colonies great religious lead- 
ers; that the Massachusetts men gave 
spirit to the American Revolution; 
that her speakers opposed slavery; 
that, in the Civil .War, practically 
every Massachusetts town sent more 
than its quota of troops, as did every 
Massachusetts town in the Spanish 
War. 

Out of Puritan New England have 
come great names—idealistic poets, 
far-seeing and substantial statesmen, 
and a God-fearing people. Presi- 
dent Taft said: “The purpose and 
spirit of the Pilgrims gave the United 
States the highest ideals of moral life 
and of political citizenship!” 

William Bradford, the great leader 
of the Pilgrims, the strong man of 
Plymouth, the Roosevelt of that day, 
a man whose like America needs a 
all times, wrote, as if in prop 
vision: 

As one small candle may light a thor 
sand, so the light here kindled hath shone 
to many, yea, in some sort, to our 
nation. 


New York City 
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Breaking the Hindenburg 
Line 


(Continued from page 297) 


artillery. In the neighborhood of one 
crippled tank it was that the trio of 
non-commissioned officers of the Ma- 
chine Gun Company of the 107th In- 
fantry, Eggers, Latham and O’Shea, 
performed the act which will keep their 
names bright thru future years. 

In the confused fighting thru the 
Hindenburg system, one battalion of 
Colonel De Bevoise’s regiment even- 
tually forced its entrance to Le Cate- 
let, but it was so far ahead of the rest 
of the division that it was entirely cut 
off for a long time. Another battalion, 
this of the 108th Infantry, established 
itself in the enemy’s trenches south of 
Bony, where it had a desperate strug- 
gle to hold its position until joined by 
Australian troops. The support regi- 
ments, Colonel W. A. Taylor’s 106th 
Infantry and Major C. W. Berry’s 
105th Infantry, were reinforced while 
mopping up by the 8rd Australian Di- 
vision, which then advanced to the sup- 
port of the forward American units 
and took over control of the sector dur- 
ing the following night. For four days 
thereafter the Australians waged a 
continuous battle before completing the 
occupation of Le Catelet and Gouy and 
the reduction of the Hindenburg works 
and the canal tunnel in the division 
sector, and during a large part of the 
struggle they were aided by about 1000 
men of the 27th Division who remained 
with them. The, 30th Division having 
been relieved on its objective by the 
5th Australian Division, General Read’s 
corps was withdrawn during the night 
of the 29th-30th to the Peronne area 
to refit, the 27th Division having lost 
about 5,500 men and the 30th Division 
very considerably less. 

The accomplishment of the two 
American divisions had been very im- 
portant. Before the attack the German 
high command had emphasized the 
value of this defensive zone in an order, 
a copy of which was captured, in which 
the troops were told that 

“We must show the British, French and 
Americans that any further attacks on 
the Siegfried Line will be utterly broken 
and that that line is an impregnable 
rampart, with the result that the Entente 
Powers will condescend to consider the 
terms of peace which it is absolutely 
necessary for us to have before we can 
end the war.” 

Having nothing to bargain with in a 
peace parley excepting their lines on 
the Western front, the Germans na- 
turally exerted every effort to hold 
them. On the other hand, the British 
Commander-in-Chief in’ his official re- 
port estimated the importance of the 
vietory of the following language, writ- 
ten regarding the situation on October 
5th, after the capture of the third and 
last German trench zone. 

“The great and critical assaults in 
which during these nine days of battle the 
ist, 3rd and 4th Armies stormed the line 
of the Canal du Nord and broke through 
the Hindenburg Line mark the close of 
the first phase of the British offensive. 
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obacco Tash 


See the change in ten days 


Smokers’ teeth discolor more than 
others, usually. But the stains lie in a 
film, and removing that film removes 
them. : 


There is now a way to combat this 
film. Millions of people employ it. 
Leading dentists everywhere advise it. 
See how teeth whiten when you use it a 
few days. 


Film ruins teeth 


That film on teeth which makes them 
dingy causes most tooth troubles. It 
is viscous—you can feel it. It clings to 
teeth, enters crevices and stays. 

The old ways of brushing did not end 
it, so millions found that well-brushed 
teeth discolored and decayed. 


It is the film-coat-that discolors, not 
the teeth. Film is the basis of tartar. 


It holds food substance which fer- 
ments and forms acid. It holds the 
acid in contact with the teeth to cause 
decay. 

Millions of germs breed in it. They, 
with tartar, are the chief cause of pyor- 
rhea. Very few people have escaped 
these troubles caused by film. 


Now we combat it 


Now dental science has evolved 
ways to combat film day by day. Able 
authorities have amply proved their 
efficiency. 

These methods are combined in a 
dentifrice called Pepsodent.. Millions 
have adopted it, largely through den- 
tal advice. It opens, we believe, a new 
dental era. And, to let all know it, a 
10-Day Tube is being sent to everyone 
who asks, 


See and feel it act 


Pepsodent brings five desired effects. 
Some 4re instant, all are quick. A 
very short test will prove a revelation. 

One ingredient is pepsin. Another 
multiplies the starch digestant in the 
saliva, to digest starch deposits. that 
cling. It also multiplies the alkalinity 
of the saliva, to neutralize the acids 
which cause tooth decay. 

Two factors directly attack the film. 
One of them keeps the teeth so highly 


Pepsadént 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


A scientific film combatant com- 
bined with two other modern requi- 





sites. Now advised by leading den- 


tists everywhere and supplied by 
all druggists in large tubes. 





polished that film cannot easily adhere. 
With every application it combats the 
teeth’s great enemies as nothing else 
has done. 

Send the coupon for a 10-Day Tube. 
Note how clean the teeth feel after 
using. Mark the absence of the vis- 
cous film. See how teeth whiten as 
the film-coat disappears. Let this test 
show you, for your own sake, what 
clean teeth really mean. 





Ten-Day Tube Free” 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY 


Dept. 29, 1104 S. Wabash Ave. 
Chicago, I11, 


Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 
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Only one tube to a family 
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128 Wonderful Pages of 


Laughter, Thrills 
and Brain Food 


Only $1.00 


Brann was an Iconoclast—an image smasher. 
He hated sham and pretense, fakes and frauds. 
He stripped the veil from life’s. false virtue, 
snatched away the purple 
cloak of hypocrisy, threw 
aside the mock mantle of 
modesty—and laid bare th: 
burning, blinding naked- 
ness of truth. 


SEND NO 
MONEY 


With a boldness that 
struck terror to the hearts 
of the timid and blasted 
the lives of the _ guilty 
Brann revealed the shame 
of the great and mighty, 
the rich, the titled, the 
powerful. Wherever he 
discovered sham or pretense, falseness or de- 
ceit, injustice or oppression, there he unloosed 
the thunderbolts of his fury. He wove a pat- 
tern of words and it breathed with life, shone 
with beauty, scintillated with satire. At his 
touch cold type kindled into fire, glowed with 
the red heat of wrath, blinded with the white 
flare of passion. 

Read this new “Scrap Book” of Brann’s won- 
derful writings. See why he is acclaimed the 
wizard of words. Send no money now. 


Made the World 
Blush for Shame 


He was truly a “wizard of words.” 
words leaped from the pages like tongues oan 
fire and beauty. His vocabulary is conceded even 
by his bitterest critics to outrange that of any 
other American. As Elbert Hubbard said: 
“Brann took the English language by the tail 
and snapped its head off for his own delecta- 
tion and joy of the onlooker.”” Thousands have 
been held beneath the spell of his amazing 
magic. Thousands have gasped at his daring, 
shuddered at his amazing attack, have felt 
their emotions shattered and shredded. And 
now you can have a choice seleetion of Brann’s 
writings sent to you for 


10 DAYS’ TRIAL 


Brann’s Scrap Book, containing 128 pages 
of masterly articles. by Brann the Iconoclast 
is now ready. Send no money. Just mail the 
coupon or write a letter and the Scrap Book 
will be mailed at once. Simply pay the post- 
man one dollar and the postage, then read the 
book for 10 days. If not delighted with this 
taste of Brann’s works, send the book back 
and your money will be refunded by return 
mail without question or quibble. If you are 
a lawyer, minister, business man, writer, pub- 
lic speaker, or banker; whatever your religion, 
whatever your ideals or ideas, whatever your 
Position in life, you must know Brann the 
Iconcelast. If you want to improve your 
ability to talk and write tellingly, convincingly, 
clearly and forcefully, if you want an intel- 
lectual tonic that will start you thinking deeply, 
sincerely, you must read Brann. Mail the cou- 
pon or letter NOW before the present small 
edition is gone. 


The Brann Publishers, Inc. 


Dept. A100, 130 East 25th St. NEW YORK 





RANN 
The Iconoclast 





THE BRANN PUBLISHERS, Inc. 
Dept. A100, 130 E. 25th St., New York 
Please send me Brann’s Scrap Book. I will 
pay the postman $1 plus postage. [If not 
pleased after 15 days’ reading I will return 
the book and you are to refund my money by 
return mail at once. 
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The enemy’s defense in the last and strong- 
est of his prepared positions had been 
shattered. The whole of the main Hinden- 
burg defenses had passed into our 
possession and a wide gap had been driven 
through such rear trench systems as had 
existed -behind them. The effect of the 
victory upon the subsequent course of the 
campaign was decisive.” 

Having had five days in rear area, 
General Read’s corps again took over 
the fighting sector from the Australians 
on October 5th, with the 30th Division 
only in line. The Australians, since 
relieving General Lewis’ and General 
O’Ryan’s men around Nauroy and Le 
Catelet, had driven the front ahead 
some four miles, breaking the last 
German trench zone, the Beaurevoir- 
Fonsomme Line, and had come up to 
the eastern edge of Montbrehain, where 
the Americans again entercd the battle. 
In this scctor the enemy had now no 
more prepared positions into which to 
retire but there were numerous villages 
and farmsteads, also woodlands and 
marshy streams which offered good 
defensive positions for rear guard 
fighting in the generally open country, 
over which the Americans must now 
advance toward the Sambre River and 
canal at Catillon, 15 miles northeast 
of Montbrehain. St. Quentin having 
fallen to General Debeney’s 1st French 
Army on October 1, the general object 
of the Allied attack in this region was 
now to master the remaining fragments 
of the Hindenburg Line,‘ to capture 
Cambrai and Laon by outflanking them 
and to cut the enemy’s lateral line of 
railroad’ communication from Metz by 
Mezieres to Lille, which, in the sector 
of General Rawlinson’s army, passed 
west of Catillon and through Le Cateau, 
a small city and important junction 
5 miles northwest of Catillon. 

The actual attack did not begin until 
the morning of October 8, when the 
ist French Army and the 3rd and 4th 
British Armies attacked together, the 
2nd American Corps being the center 
one of the three corps of the 4th British 
Army. As had been the case on the 
29th of September, a morning mist 
favored and the Americans, following 
the tanks and covered by a strong bar- 
rage, went forward with the 117th In- 
fantry, Colonel C. F..Spence, on the 
right and the 118th Infantry, Colonel 
O. R. Wolfe, on the left. The first stub- 
born resistance of the Germans soon 
weakened and before evening General 
Lewis’ men had gained about three 
miles, capturing the villages of Pre- 
mont and Brancourt, while similar 
progress was made by the British 
corps on the flanks. 

Next day the attack was pressed 
vigorously all along the line, the 
British 6th Division, to the right of 
the Americans, taking the immense 
German depots at Bohain, while in 
front of General Lewis’ troops the 
enemy was burning ammunition and 
supply dumps all over the open coun- 
try. Four miles of progress was regis- 
tered and the Americans crossed the 
enemy’s lateral railroad line and 
occupied the villages of Busigny and 
Becquigny. The enemy fought with 





more determination as he approached 
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Infection 


would have been 
prevented if 
Absorbine Jr. 
had been applied 
when this “little accident” hap- 
pened and the wound would 


nave healed promptly. 
(A bsorbineJ® 


THE ANTISEPTIC LINIMENT 





it cools and soothes, takes out the pain 
and soreness and helps the injured 
tissues to heal. And being a positive 
germicide it makes any infection quite 
impossible. 
Absorbine Jr. is especially good for all. the 
little hurts the children are constantly getting, 

made from herbs and essential oils an 

perfectly safe. 
1.25 a bottle at d ist or 
9125 eA Libcal Trial 
sent for 10 cents in stamps. 


W. F. YOUNG, Inc. 
283 Temple Street Springfield, Mass. 
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Ever-ready for the emergen- 
cy—for the sore threat, the 
painful cough, the irritating 
hoarseness that comes sosud- 
denly—Piso’s should always 
be kept handy to prevent 
these little ills from growing 
big. It is good for young and 
old. Contains no opiate. 
Buy it today. 

35¢ at your druggist’s 
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the Selle River, on the hills east of 
‘which he had established a temporary 
line of resistance. On the 10th the 
Americans brought their front squarely 
up to the west bank of the Selle, clear- 
ing the towns of St. Souplet, Vaux- 
Andigny and St. Benin and the fol- 
lowing night the 27th Division relieved 
the 30th on this line. 

To the north, Cambrai had now 
fallen into British hands, while to the 
south the French took the St. Gobain 


Forest and entered the fortress city: 


of Laon on October 13th. The New 
York Division, confronted, so it was 
estimated, by five entire German 
divisions and fragments. of six others, 
held its position without offensive 
movement until the 16th, when the 30th 
Division returned to line and took 
over the right half of the sector. With 
only about 15,000 infantry left for 
duty in both divisions, the advance was 
resumed at 5:25 o’clock on the morn- 
ing of the 17th, in fog and slow, cold 
rain. The Germans fought doggedly 
to hold the slippery river banks and, 
these lost, to cover the withdrawal of 
their artillery. But even vigorous 
infantry counter-attacks covered by 
barrages failed to check the American 
progress. The Germans were driven 
steadily eastward, the 27th Division 
clearing out the fortified Jonc de Mer 
and La Roux Farms and approaching 
the St. Maurice River and the 30th 
_taking Ribeauville after an obstinate 
struggle, while the British 13th Corps 
was gaining possession of Le Cateau. 
The southern flank of the American 
front paused that: evening within two 
miles of the Sambre River and, a little 
later, General Lewis’ troops took Maz- 
ingheim in the moonlight, aided by a 
supporting attack on the part of the 
27th Division. The next day patrols 
pushed forward all along the front, 
those of the New Yorkers reaching the 
west bank of the little St. Maurice 
River and those of General Lewis’ 
division the ridge above the Sambre 
at Catillon. On this line the 30th Div- 
ision was relieved by the ist British 
Division on the night of the 20th, and 
the 27th by the 6th British on the next 
night, the Americans retiring to 
Amiens for rest. They were preparing 
to return to the pursuit when the 
armistice was signed on November 11. 
Excepting five days, one or both of 
the divisions of the 2nd American 
Corps had been in action continuously 
since September 29th. They had taken 
16 miles of ground, including that 
gained in breaking the Hindenburg 
Line, had captured nearly 90 field 
guns, more than 700 machine guns and 
5,359 prisoners, while the 27th Division 
lost 8,137 officers and enlisted men in 
tasualties and the 30th, 7,343 officers 
and enlisted -men. The work of the 
American troops in the operations of 
Marshal Haig’s armies, commended by 
their British commanders, contributed 
in no small degree to the succession of 
brilliant victories which forced the 
ans back beyond the frontiers of 
ium on this portion of the front 
the dawn of Armistice Day. 
Yankton, South Dakota 
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How to Rid Yourself 
of Your Catarrh 


QUICKLY! 


PERMANENTLY! 


Without Drugs or Medicine of any Kind 
. By R. L. ALSAKER, M. D. 


HE majority of the people in our country suffer from 
catarrh. Some have it from time to time, others have 


it all the time. 


“Catarrh of the head is troublesome. 
throat causes coughing and much annoying expectoration. 
When the catarrh goes into the chest it is called bronchitis. 
If it is allowed to continue it becomes chronic, and chronic 
bronchitis means farewell to health and comfort. 
the sufferer of refreshing sleep and takes 


strength. 


bowel—colitis. 


“Catarrh of the ear causes headache, ringing in the ear 


and general discomfort. 

“Catarrh of the liver produces various 
diseases, such as jaundice and gall- 
stones, and often ends in much suffer- 
ing from liver colic. 

“All who easily catch cold are in a 
catarrhal condition. Those who take 
one cold after another will in a short 
time suffer from chronic catarrh, which 
will in turn give rise to some other 
serious disease—as if catarrh itself isn’t 
bad enough. 

Either you personally suffer from 
catarrh, or some member of your fam- 
ily is afflicted. Isn’t it time to give this 
serious danger a little attention, before 
it is too late, and solve the problem for 
yourself? You can do it. It’s easy. 

Catarrh can be conquered easily and 
permanently. It has been done in thou- 
sands of cases. You can cure yourself 
—and while you are losing your catarrh 
you will lose your other physical ills. 
That discolored tongue will clean up; 
that tired feeling will vanish; that bad 
taste in the mouth will disappear; that 
troublesome gas will stop forming in 
the stomach and bowels; and the pain 
will leave your back; headaches will 
take flight; rheumatism will say good- 
by and those creaky joints will become 
pliant.” 

Realizing the great need of definite, 
practical information regarding this 
terrible disease, Dr. Alsaker has pre- 
pared a plain, simple instruction book 
on the cause, prevention and cure of 
catarrh, asthma, hay fever, coughs and 
colds. This book is entirely free from 


It also weakens the lungs so that the individual 
easily falls a victim to pneumonia or consumption. 
“Then there is catarrh of the stomach and small in- 
testines, which always means indigestion. 
large intestines often ends in inflammation of the lower 


Catarrh of the 


It robs 
away his 


Catarrh of the 





R. L. ALSAKER, M. D. 
Founder of 
The Alsaker Way 


fads, bunk and medical bombast. It 
sets forth a commonsense, proved-out 
PLAN, that is easy and pleasant to fol- 
low—a plan that teaches the sick how 
to get well and how to keep well. The 
name of this book is “Curing Catarrh, 
Coughs and Colds.” It tells the true 
cause of these objectionable, health- 
destroying troubles, and it gives you a 
safe, simple, sure cure without drugs, 
medicines or apparatus of any kind. 
You apply this wonderfully successful 
treatment yourself, in your own home 
and without the expenditure of an ad- 
ditional penny. There is nothing diffi- 
cult, technical or mysterious about this 
treatment. It, is so easy to understand 
and so simple to follow that anyone, 
young or old, can reap the utmost 
benefit from it. 


ALSAKER W 
PORATION, Dept. 290, 1133 Broadway, 
New York, and get your copy of this valuable 
instruction book. Follow the instructions for 
thirty days; then if you are not delighted with 
the results—if you do not see a wonderful im- 
provement in your health—if you are not satisfied 
that you have made the best $3 investment you 
ever madc—simply remail the book and your 
money will be promptly and cheerfully refunded. 

Remember this: If you want to free yourself 
forever from catarrh, asthma, hay fever, coughs 
and colds you can do so. Dr. Alsaker’s treat- 
ment is not experimental. It is proved-out and 
time-tested. And it includes no drugs or serums, 
sprays or salves. And it costs nothing to follow 
it, while doctor’s bills, prescriptions, and so- 
called patent medicines that do not cure, soon 
eat a big hole in any man’s income. for 
this book today. Follow it faithfully and you 
will experience the same splendid results that 
thousands of others are receiving. 








SPEAKERS: We assist in preparing material for 
. 


special articles, papers, speeches, dee 
bates. Expert, scholarly service. AUTHORS RESEARCH 
BUREAU, Suite 42, 500 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


HYMNS for TODAY 


One Book for Sunday School and Church. 
Forward Looking Music and Orders of Service. 
Sample sent for Examination. 


Fillmore Music House, 





526 Elm &t., Cincinnati, O. 


MANUSCRIPT 


Suitable for CLOTH BOUND BOOK issue; any 
field, 25.000 words and upwards, carefully read 
and considered WITHOUT charge. Published un- 
der our imprint and management, in A-1 style. if 
accepted. Copy must be forwarded COMPLETE 
to warrant examination. Roxsurcn Pus. Co., 
Inc., Boston, Mass. 
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Tours and Cruises 


Including the best there is to see in South Amer- 
ica and the celebrated trip over the Andes. 
Down the west coast on the luxurious Pacific 
Line steamer, “Ebro’’—up the East coast via the 
Lamport & Holt Line. Seventy days of pleasure 
on land and sea. An extended program of sight- 
seeing in all the principal cities of South 
America. 


January 15th, S. S. “Ulua”; February 19th, S. S. 
“Toloa,” of the Great White Fleet. These new 
steamers, built for cruising in the tropics, offer 
the comforts of an ocean liner. Visiting Havana, 
Santiago, Port Antonio, Kingston, Cristobal, 
Panama Canal, Port Limon, San Jose and 
Havana. 


Honolulu, Japan, Manchuria, North and South 
China and the Philippine Islands. Sailing from 
Vancouver January 13; from San Francisco Jan- 
uary 24, February 5 and 20, March 16, April 2 
and 30, May 28 and June 25; from Seattle 
March 11. Small parties under personal escort. 
Write for details. 


Conducted tours leaving each week from the 
middle of January throughout the winter to Cali- 
fornia and Florida. Stopover privilege enabling 
individuals to return independently or with a 
later tour. Write for details. 


AMERICAN EXPRESS COMPANY 
65 Broadway 


New York 


McA INTERNATIONAL BANKING, SHIPPING, TRAVEL AND FOREIGN TRADE | 
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Parties enrolling now. 
interesting routes. 


TEMPLE TOU 


Moderate prices. 
Great success 1920. 


65 E. Franklin Street 
Boston, Mass. 


Most 





Gaining for Galborship 


How towrite, what to write, 
and where to sell, 


r spare time 
Fern your ideas oo 
Courses in Short-Story Writ- 
ing, Versification, Journalism, 
Play Writing, Photoplay 
Writing, etc., taught pesson- 
Dr.Esenwein ally by Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, 
for many years editor of Lippi "sk 


Atlantic City! Fa- 
mous for its delight- 
ful climate the year 
round, its invigor- 
ating sea air, its 
Boardwalk and 
endless amusements 
—and hospitable 
home-like Chalfonte 


Tue Lecos Company 


and 





a staff of literary experts, 


One pupil has received over $5,000 for stories and 
articles written mostly in spare time—“play work,” he 

Another pupil received over $1,000 before 
completing her first course. Another, a busy wife 
and mother, is averaging over $75 a week from 
photoplay writing alone. 


There is no other institution or agency‘doing so much 
for writers, young or old. The universities recognize 
this, for over one hundred members of the English 
faculties of higher institutions are studying in our 
Literary Department. The editors recognize it, for 
they are constantly recommending our courses. 


13 volumes; descriptive 
viter's Monthly, the lead- 
20 annual 


We publish The Writer's Lil 
wae Ce ae 





Constructive criticism. 
Frank, honest, helpful advice. Rea/ teaching. 
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Independent Opinions 


We have received the following com- 
munication from Professor R. J. Mc- 
Knight of the Theological Seminary 
of the Reformed Presbyterian Church 
of North Pittsburgh, Pa. ~ 


At the great International Congrega- 
tional Council, held, in Boston, June 29- 
July 6, Dr. Charles E. Jefferson, Lyman 
Beecher lecturer at Yale, made one of the 
principal addresses, on “The Broad Hori- 
zon in Missionary Work.” He began by 
saying, “I wish to fly over technicalities, 
denominations, races and entanglements, 
carrying you high enough to see the world- 
work of the church in its full dimensions. 
Our work is God’s work, and Christ’s 
work—to bring a lost world back to God, 
to get the mind of God into the mind of 
mankind, to build the will of God into the 
common life of all nations.” Then, further 
on, he said, “Life from top to bottom is 
one. We cannot be Christians in our homes 
and pagans in our politics. The Golden 
Rule is for all nations. The Great Com- 
mandment is for all people.” 

This is what millions of men are think- 
ing if they can only get some one to say 
it for them. Dr. Jefferson touched bed rock. 
“Is Christ divided?” Why should a man 
think for a minute that he can serve Christ 
in his home and Apollyon in politics? Yet 
there are myriads of Christians who are 
right at heart but who have never been 
led to consider the inherent obligation 
which rests upon them to carry their reli- 
gion to the finger tips of social and civic 
life. Howbeit, when the mind of God gets 
into the mind of mankind, it will irradiate, 
we may be sure, in every direction, and 
the will of God will find expression in the 
common life of every nation. We have been 
neglecting the moral and spiritual welfare 
of the great corporate personality called 
the state. We have been leaving that tv 
politicians. But politicians, since they are 
at least wise enough to know that a “king 
dom divided against itself is brought to 
desolation,” have been satisfied to leave 
such delicate tasks as the extradition of 
demons to the tactics of Beelzebub. With 
what results we need not stop to say. But 
it is certainly high time that the spirit, the 
essence and the principles of genuine Chris- 
tianity should be carried thru and past the 
individual, the home, and the church, right 
into the very heart of the state, so that 
the first purpose of both national and in- 
ternational assemblies of the world around 
shall be to honor Christ, and do His will 
“in earth as it is in heaven.” “The Golden 
Rule is for all nations, the Great Com- 
mandment is for all people.” 

Nor is the other side of this vast prob- 
lem being lost sight of. There is a move- 
ment on foot to get the teachings and love 
of our blessed Lord so thoroly ingrained 
in the hearts of men that they will not 
only carry the elements of righteousness 
into every phase of political activity, but 
go on to complete the process by writing 
the Name which is above every name into 
our fundamental law. And what a splen- 
did consummation that would be—Christ 
in the hearts of our citizens, one and all. 
their “hope of glory,” and then, as a con- 
sequence, a public profession of that stu- 
pendous fact in our Federal Constitution ? 

We of course desire like Professor 
McKnight to see American politics 
permeated by the spirit of Christ, but 
until such a transformation is com- 
pletely accomplished it would be 
meaningless to insert a formal re- 
ligious profession in the constitution. 
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What British Labor Wants 


(Continued from page 295) 


strenuous hours in factories either too 
soon before or too soon after their 
children are born; but it is of no use 
simply to forbid them to work; it is 
no use making them a parsimonious 
grant for the period of their absence 
from the factory; they must be given 
an allowance which will be adequate 
for them to meet their extra expenses, 
to obtain ample nourishment, and to 
perform the most important task in 
the world with a mind entirely free 
from the anxieties of ways and means. 

There is also the important question 
of housing—and the housing of the 
people has an untold influence upon 
the welfare of the nation. The nation- 
alization of state industries such as 
mines and railways and land will also 
have to be dealt with. 

There will be plenty for a labor 
government to do and no one knows 
better than labor that the tasks before 
it cannot be achieved by wizardry or 
the making of clever speeches. But 
the rulers of today need have no fear 
of the fitness and ability of the rulers 
of tomorrow. The employing classes 
have no monopoly of brains, and labor 
has not only brains but also experi- 
ence — practical experience of the 
everyday work of the great mass of 
the population, and the great and in- 
spiring task of the labor government 
will be to do its utmost toward mak- 
ing the country which was worth 
fighting for a country which is also 
worth living for. 

London 


Pebbles 


_ Money used to talk. Now it whispers.— 
New York World. 


What is it you must keep after giving it 
to someone else? 
Your word.—Boys’ Life. 


Quartermaster—Aye, aye, sir, we have 
their fleet bottled up. 
Admiral—Corking, corking!—Dirge. 


Prof. (in history class)—Togo, what 
great struggle occurred about 275? 

Togo—Hon. prohibition, sir—Princeton 
Tiger. 


Parent—What is your reason for wish- 
ing to marry my daughter? 

Young Man—I have no reason, sir: I 
am in love-—London Opinion. 


“Look here, I ask you for the last time 
for that five dollar bill you owe me.” 

“Thank heavens, that is the end of that 
silly question.”—Leigh Burr. 


Sunday School Teacher—Now, Bobbie, 
who is it that tho we have never actually 
‘een we know is always with us, because of 
the evidences of His work all around? 

Smart Pupil—Please, miss—the profit- 
eer.—Sydney Bulletin. 


“Not long ago in a French restaurant I 
ordered a steak,” said an American. “The 
waiter took the order, and just as he was 


about te go I cried as an after-thought, | 


‘Well done, waiter.’ ” 

“The young man, blushing with pleasure, 
drew himself up and saluted smartly.” 
: “*But you Americans, monsieur,’ he said, 
you Americans also covered yourselves 
with glory at Chateau Thierry and Bois 
de Belleau.’”—New York Globe. 
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The Duty of Credit 


Every seed that is planted, every hour of labor 
that is expended on production of raw materials 
represents effort to increase the resources of the 
world. Between production and final application 
to mankind’s needs of the fruits of this effort 
there may be an interval of months. 


The highest duty of credit is to finance this 
element of time in the processes of production and 
distribution. 



















The great resources of the National Bank of 
Commerce in New York are utilized to provide 
credit for production, industry and commerce. 


National Bank of Commerce ||** 
in New York 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits 
Over Fifty-five Million Dollars 


























CHARTERED 1853 


United States Trust Company of New York 
45-47 WALL STREET 


CAPITAL, $2,000,000 SURPLUS AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS, $14,616,928.30 

This Company acts as Executor, Administrator, Trustee, Guardian, Committee, Court Depositary and in all other recognized 
trust capacities. It receives deposits subject to check and allows interest on daily balances. It holdsand manages securities and 
other property, real and personal, for estates, corporations and individuals, and acts as Trustee under corporate mortgages, and 
as Registrar and Transfer Agent for corporate bonds and stocks. 


EDWARD W. SHELDON, President CHARLES A. EDWARDS, Asst. Secretary 
WILLIAM M. KINGSLEY, First Vice-President ROBERT SS. OSBORNE, Asst. Secretary 
WILLIAMSON PELL. Vice-President WILLIAM C. LEE, Asst. Secretary 


WILFRED J. WORCESTER Secretary 


THOMAS H. WILSON, Asst. Secretary 
FREDERIC W. ROBBERT, Asst. Secretary 


WILLIAM G. GREEN, Asst. Secretary 
TRUSTEES 
JOHN A. STEWART, Chairman of Board 
WM. ROCKEFELLER LYMAN J. GAGE ARTHUR CURTISS JAMES CORNELIUS N. BLISS, JR. 
FRANK LYMAN PAYNE WHITNEY WILLIAM M. KINGSLEY HENRY W. de FOREST 


JOHN J. PHELPS EDWARD W.SHELDON WILLIAM STEWART TOD WM. VINCENT ASTOR 
LEWIS CASS LEDYARD CHAUNCEY KEEP OGDEN MILLS WILLIAM SLOANE 

















How Welmproved Our Memory In One Evening 
The Amazing Experience of VICTOR JONES AND HIS WIFE | 


This Booklet Is Free. Send For It 


THE INDEPENDENT 311 Sixth Avenue, New York 
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FINVESTORS sie 


(THE banker, insurance company, trus- 

tee, school teacher, mechanic, widow 
and farmer all buy IN VESTORS BONDS 
because they are SAFE, free from fluc- 
tuation, convenient and pay the highest 
— consistent with 


Ph VESTORS first) 
mortgage bonds 
are secured by |;} 
highest grade |! 
city property and | 
plantsof strongest=— 
industrial corpor- Home of 
ations, They are INVESTORS BONDS 
backed by a house with sixteen Reeve ex- 
perience, affiiiated with one of Chicago's 
most substantial banks. No one has ever 
suffered aloss on INVESTORS BONDS, 
Learn about our partial payment 
plan. Write for klet K-102 
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The United States Life | 


Insurance Company 
in the City of New York 


Organized 1850. Non-Participating 
Policies only. Over __ Forty-five 
Million Dollars Paid to Policyhold- 
ers. 


Joun P. Munn, M.D, President. 


Good territory open for high class, personal 
producers, under direct contracts with the 
Company. Address Home Office, 277 
Broadway, New York City. 

















AN INCOME FOR LIFE 


Of all the investment opportunities offered there 
are few indeed net open to criticism. Absolute 
safety is the first requisite and adequate and uni- 
form return equally important, and these seem 
incompatible. Aside from government bunds, the 
return under which is small, there is nothing more 
sure and certain than an annuity with the 
METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, by 
which the income guaranteed fur a _ certain life- 
time is larger by far than woutu be earned on an 
equal amount deposited in an institution for sav- 
ings, or invested in securities giving reasonable 
safety. Thus a payment of $5,000 by a man aged 
67 would provide an annual income of $623.60 
absolutely beyond auestion of doubt. The Annuity 
Denartment. METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COM- 
PANY, New York. will give advice as to the return 
at any age, male or female. 











DIVIDENDS 





American Telephone and 


a Company 


A dividend of Two Dollars per share 


will be paid on Saturday, January 15, 1921, 
to stockholders of record at the close of 


business on Monday, 


December 20, 1920. 
G. D. Mitne, Treasurer. 





AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND 


terms on 


TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


Thirty-Year Five Per Cent. Collateral 
Trust Gold Bonds, due December 1, 1946 
Coupons from these bonds, payable by their 
December 1, 1920, at the office or 


agency of the Company in New York or in Bos- 


ton, 
Trust 


will be paid in New York at the Bankers 
Company, 16 Wall Street. 


G. D. MILNE, Treasurer. 














The Secret of Being a Convincing Talker 


How I Learned It in One Evening 


INDEPENDENT CORPORATION 
311 Sixth Ave., New York City 


Sent Free 
Upon Request 
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How to Study 
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This Number 


THE INDEPENDENT LESSON PLANS 


English, Literature and 
Composition 


The Hall of Fame. 
Mark Twain. Write an essay on one of 
the following subjects: (a) Mark Twain 
as an American; (b) Mark Twain’s 
friendship with William Dean Howells 
(don’t do this until you are familiar with 
Howell’s personality and writing); (c) 
Mark Twain in England; (d) Mark Twain 
as chronicler of life in the Mississippi val- 
ley. Or, if you like, take still another sub- 
ject, one suggested by any of these or one 
that you think of yourself. 
Williams. Write a biographical 
sketch of him. Be sure to know thoroly Mr. 
Law’s article in the connection. 
Augustus St. Gaudens. If you haven’t a St. 
Gaudens statue in your town, you must 
have seen one in the nearest big city. 
Write a description of the one you know 
best. If you don’t know any, write either a 
description of some public monument, or a 
critical discussion of public monuments in 
general, using all the first hand material 
you have. Or, if you can, you might com- 
pare St. Gaudens’ public statues with those 
by other sculptors. 
Patrick Henry. Since we entered the war 
we have talked and heard a great deal, in 
different connections, about “free speech.” 
Write an essay about Patrick Henry and 
Free Speech in the Revolution, bringing 
out as many connections as you can find 
with the present situation. 


- Our Pilgrim Legacy. 


If you feel any sympathy with the hatter’s 
widow of Mr. Law’s essay, imagine yourself 
back in her day, in such difficulties as you 
would characteristically get into, and write 
a letter to a friend of your own age telling 
all about it. 

Mr. Law refers to several outstanding Pil- 
grims. Get up a group program in which 
each member of the group talks for two 
minutes on one of those men as “One 
Type of Pilgrim.” 

Leaves. 


Is this in form anything like a sonnet? In 
just what ways is it like or unlike? Con- 
sider not only rime and meter, but also the 
division of idea into the different parts of 
a typical sonnet. 
What are two classic sonnet forms? Read 
Rupert Brooke’s war sonnets for a study 
of their form. 
Pick out the ten words in “Leaves” that 
seem to you most fitly and fully descrip- 
tive. And have your reasons for each 
choice. 

. Breaking the Hindenburg Line. 


If you have any personal knowledge of 
any part of Captain Hanson’s story, write 
your own fuller account of that part. 
Write a war story, either fact or based on 
fact, that happened not in battle or in ex- 
citing action, but quietly in your own town. 
Captain Hanson’s: material could have been 
written into a dry campaign report, into 
highly impressionistic narrative, or into 
something happily between the two. What 
do you think Captain Hanson has done? 
The Promotion of Literature by Dyna- 
mite. 


Prepare an oral biographical 
Alfred Nobel. 


sketch of 


. Get hold of the writings of Knut Hamsun 


and decide for yourself his claims to the 
Nobel prize. 

Read as much as you can of the writing 
of one other of the prize-winners. You will 
surely be interested if you choose Selma 
Lagerléf; “The Girl from the Marsh Croft” 
is a good book to start on. 

See if you can add any names to the list 


; of “famous men whom America has enter- 


Ss 


tained unawares.” 

Organize a group to report on this list of 
famous men with special emphasis on the 
obscure years spent in America. 


. Fallen Idols—The Story of the Week. 


Lloyd George “more than any man knows 
how to trim his sails in a stormy sea.” 
As a class, pool all the information rela- 
tive to this statement that you can find 
in newspapers and periodicals; then di- 
vide Lloyd George’s career into sections, 
each of which includes some important 
crisis in which his “trimming” faculty dis- 
played itself. Appoint a member of the 
class to report on each section. 

(a) Find words synonymous with anni- 
hilation, booty, virtually, generally. Have 
they just the meanings of their synonyms? 


History, Civics and 
Economics 


1. Light Railways—is This Good Business? 
1. Is there a system of electric trolleys in 
your town? If so, is it publicly or pri- 
vately owned? Is it in a prosperous con- 
dition or running into debt? Does it charge 
more or less than the typical five cent fare? 

2. List all the causes mentioned by Mr. Sweet 

for the financial condition into which city 

transportation has fallen. 

Prepare a brief for the affirmative or 

negative side of a debate on the question: 

Resolved, that the five cent fare be aban- 

doned and new rates established in keep- 

ing with the increased cost of service. 

ll. British Labor—What British Labor 
Wants. England’s Sobering Strike. 

1. What is the “Triple Alliance’’? Show hov 
such a labor combination would “make 
possible a national strike by which the 
whole life of the country could be brought 
to a standstill.” 

2. What, in Mr. Spargo’s opinion, were the 
causes which brought about the failure of 
the coal strike in England? Compare it with 
one of the recent great strikes in the 
United States. 

3. What is the British system of national in- 
surance? Should similar laws be adopted in 
the United States? 

4. What program does Mr. Thomas think 
would be adopted by a labor government 
in Great Britain? Show how this program 
continues the reforms already achieved by 
labor which are mentioned in Mr. Thomas’s 
articles. 

5. Imagine a Labor party triumphant in the 
United States. Can you pick a cabinet of 
labor unionists which would be adequate 
to the duties of government? What poli- 
cies, in your opinion, should such a party 
work for first? 

‘Il. American History—Our Pilgrim Legacy. 


1. In what sense was the Mayflower Compact 
“the first written constitution”? Did Eng- 
land have a written constitution at the 
time? Has England one now? 

2. What was Governor Winthrop’s definition 
of liberty? Do you agree that this is a 
proper definition? 

3. Point out the importance of emphasizing 
the principle of law and order in a frontier 
community, such as seventeenth century 
New England. What would have been the 
historical consequences if the men who 
came over in the “Mayflower” had been 
lawless or disorderly men such as have 
settled many other new countries? 

IV. The League of Nations.—League of 
Nations Launched. The Opening of the 
Assembly. America and the League of 
Nations. 

1. What is the Assembly of the League of 
Nations? What does the Covenant say 
about its powers and duties? How does it 
differ from the Council of the League? 

2. Why do you suppose the French object 
to the admission of Germany into the 
League of Nations? Why is there less op- 
Position to the admission of Austria, Hun- 
gary and Bulgaria? 

3. Is the League of Nations “‘dead’’? 

V. Southeastern Europe— Venizelos De- 
feated. Fiume Question Settled. The 
Treaty of Rapallo. Sevastopol Sur- 
rendered. 

1. Who is Venizelos and why is his defeat 
at the polls a matter of world-wide signifi- 
cance? 

2. On what basis has the Adriatic questio: 
been settled? How does it differ from the 
Pact of London? From President Wilson's 
proposals ? 

3. What attempts have been made to over- 
throw Bolshevist rule by “counter-revolu- 
tionary” Russian armies? Can you account 
for their uniform failure? 

Vi. Latin America—Mexico Tries to Be 
Good. The Haiti Inquiry. 


1. Why do labor troubles in Mexico endanger 
the international position of the country? 
What steps has the Mexican Government 
taken to conciliate foreign opinion? 

2. Do you think non-intervention in Mexico 
or intervention in Haiti better represents 
the correct American policy in dealing with 
disorderly Latin American countries? 

Vil. The Graft Problem—Shipping Board 
Tangles. Building Scandals in New 
York. 

1. What would be your definition of “graft’’” 
Illustrate it by reference to the Story of 
the Week items. 


3. 








